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FAST AND LOOSE. 


Ir the Directors of any great joint-stock 
commercial undertaking —say a Railway 
Company—were to get themselves made 
Directors principally in virtue of some blind 
superstition declaring every man of the 
name of Bolter to be a man of business, 
every man of the name of Jolter to 
be a mathematician, and every man of the 
name of Polter to possess a minute acquaint- 
ance with the construction of locomotive 
steam-engines ; and if those ignorant Direc- 
tors, so managed the affairs of the body cor- 
porate, as that the trains never started at the 
right times, began at their right beginnings, 
or got to their right ends, but always devoted 
their steam to bringing themselves into vio- 


lent collision with one another ; and if by such | 


means those incapable Directors destroyed 
thousands of lives, wasted millions of money, 
and hopelessly bewildered and conglomerated 


themselves and everybody else ; what would | 


the shareholding body say, if those brazen- 
faced Directors called them together in the 
midst of the wreck and ruin they had made, 
and with an audacious piety addressed them 
thus: “ Lo, ye miserable sinners, the hand of 
Providence is heavy on you! Attire your- 


selves in sackcloth, throw ashes on your) 


heads, fast, and hear us condescend to make 
discourses to you on the wrong you have 
done !” 

Or, if Mr. Matthew Marshall of the Bank 
of England, were to be superseded by Bolter ; 
if the whole Bank parlour were to be cleared 
for Jolter ; and the engraving of bank-notes 
were to be given asa snug thing to Polter; 
and if Bolter Jolter and Polter, with a 
short pull and a weak pull and a pull no two 
of them together, should tear the Money 
Market to pieces,and rend the whole mercan- 
tile system and credit of the country to 
shreds ; what kind of reception would Bolter 
Jolter and Polter get from Baring Brothers, 
Rothschilds, and Lombard Street in general, 
if those Incapables should ery out, “ Provi- 
dence has brought you all to the Gazette. 
Listen, wicked ones, and we will give you an 
improving lecture on the death of the old 
Lady in Threadneedle Street ! ” 

| Or, if the servants in a rich man’s household 
“Fone to distribute their duties exactly as the 
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| fancy took them; if the housemaid were to 
undertake the kennel of hounds, and the 
| dairymaid were to mount the coachbox, and 
| the cook were to pounce upon the secretary- 
| Ship, and the groom were to dress the dinner, 
jand the gamekeeper were to make the beds, 
| while the gardener gave the young ladies 
| lessons on the piano, and the stable-helper 
took the baby out for an airing ; would the 
rich man, soon very poor, be much improved 
in his mind when the whole incompetent 
j establishment, surrounding him, exclaimed, 
“ You have brought yourself to a pretty pass, 
;sir. You had better see what fasting and 
humiliation will do to get you out of this. We 
will trouble you to pay us, keep us, and try !” 

A very fine gentleman, very daintily dressed, 
| once took an uncouth creature under his pro- 
tection—a wild thing, half man and half 
brute. And they travelled along together. 

The wild man was ignorant; but, he had 
some desire for knowledge too, and at times 
he even fell into strange fits of thought, 
wherein he had gleams of reason and flashes 
of a quick sagacity. There was also veneration 
in his breast, for the Maker of all the wondrous 
universe about him. It has even been supposed 
that these seeds were sown within him by a 
greater and wiser hand than the hand of the 
very fine gentleman very daintily dressed. 

It was necessary that they should get on 
quickly to avoid a storm, and the first thing 
that happened was, that the wild man’s feet 
became crippled. 

Now, the very fine gentleman had made the 
wild man put on a tight pair of boots which 
were altogether unsuited to him, so the wild 
man said ; 

“It’s the boots.” 

“Tt’s a Rebuke,” said the very fine gentle- 
man. 

“ A wuat?” roared the wild man. 

“Tt’s Providence,” said the very fine 
gentleman. 

The wild man cast his eyes on the earth 
around him, and up at the sky, and then at 
the very fine gentleman, and was mightily 
displeased to hear that great word so readily 
in the mouth of such an interpreter on such 
an occasion ; but, he hobbled on as well as he 
could without saying a syllable, until they 
had gone a very long way, and he was 
hungry. 
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There was abundance of wholesome fruits 
and herbs by the wayside, which the wild 
man tried to reach by springing at them, but 
could not. 

“T am starving,” the wild man complained. 

“Tt’s a Rebuke,” said the very fine gentle- 
man. 

“Tt’s the handcuffs,” said the wild man. 
For, he had submitted to be handcuffed before 
he came out. 


. . . | 
However, his companion wouldn’t hear of 


that (he said it was not official, and was un- 
parliamentary), so they went on and on, a 


weary journey ; and the wild man got nothing, 


because he was handeuffed, and because the 
very fine gentleman couldn’t reach the fruit 
for him on account of his stays ; and the very 


fine gentleman got what he had in his pocket. | 


By and by, they came to a house on fire, 


where the wild man’s brother was being burnt | 


to death, because he couldn’t get out at the 
door : which door had been locked seven years 
before, by the very fine gentleman, who had 
taken away the key. 

“Produce the key,” exclaimed the wild 
man, in an agony, “and let my brother out.” 

“T meant it to have been here the day be- 
fore yesterday,” returned the very fine gen- 
tleman, in his leisurely way, “and I had it 
put a-board ship to be brought here ; but, the 
fact is, the ship has gone round the world in- 
stead of coming here, and I doubt if we shall 
ever hear any more about it.” 

“Tt’s Murder!” cried the wild man. 

But, the very fine gentleman was uncom- 
monly high with him, for not knowing better 
than that : so the brother was burnt to death, 
and they proceeded on their journey. 

At last, they came to a fine palace bya 
river, where a gentleman of a thriving ap- 
pearance was rolling out at the gate in a very 
neat chariot, drawn by a pair of bleod horses, 
with two servants up behind in fine purple 
liveries. 

“Bless my soul!” cried this gentleman, 
checking his coachman, and looking hard at 
the wild man, “ what monster have we here!” 


” 


Then the very fine gentleman explained | 


that it was a hardened creature with 
whom Providence was very much incensed ; 
in proof of which, here he was, rebuked, crip- 
pled, handcuffed, starved, with his brother 


burnt to death in a locked-up house, and the | 


key of the house going round the world. 
“Are you Providence?” asked the wild 
man, faintly. 
“ Hold your tongue, sir,” said the very fine 
gentleman. 


“Are you?” asked the wild man of the | 


gentleman of the palace. 


The gentleman of the palace made no reply; | 


but, coming out of his carriage in a brisk busi- 
ness-like manner, immediately put the wild man 


into a strait-waistcoat, and said to the very | 


fine gentleman, “ He shall fast for his sins.” 
“J have already done that,” the wild man 
protested weakly. 


’ said the gentleman 


“He shall do it again,’ 
|of the palace. 

“IT lave fasted from work too, through 
divers causes—you know I speak the truth— 
until Iam miserably poor,” said the wild man, 

“He shall do it again,” said the gentleman 
of the palace. 

“ A day’s work just now, is the breath of 
jmy life,” said the wild man. 

“He shall do without the breath of his 
life,” said the gentleman of the palace. 





Therewith, they carried him off to a hard 
bench, andsat him down, and discoursedto him 
ding-dong, through and through the diction- 
ary, about all manner of businesses except the 
| business that concerned him. And when they 
| saw his thoughts, red-eyed and angry though 
he was, escape from them up to the true Pro- 
vidence far away, and when they saw that he 
confusedly humbled and quieted his mind be- 
| fore Heaven, in his innate desire to approach it 

and learn from it, and know better how to 
| bear these things and set them right, they said 
“He is listening to us, he is doingas we would 
| have him, he will never be troublesome.” 

| What that wild man really had before him 
|in his thoughts, at that time of being so mis- 
|construed and so practised on, History shall 
tell—not the narrator of this story, though he 
| knows full well. Enough for us, and for the 
| present purpose, that this tale can have no ap- 
| plication—how were that possible !—to the 
|year one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
| five. 

x A GHOST STORY. 

I witt relate to you, my friend, the whole 
history, from the beginning to nearly the 
end.) 

| The first time that—that tt happened, 
was on this wise. 

My husband and myself were sitting ina 
private box at the theatre—one of the two 
large London theatres. The performance 
was, I remember well, an Easter piece, in 

| which were introduced live dromedaries and 
jan elephant, at whose clumsy feats we were 
|considerably amused. I mention this to show 
how calmandeven gay wasthe state of both our 
minds that evening, and how little there was 
in any of the circumstances of the place or 
time to cause, or render us liable to—what 
| 1 am about to describe. 

I liked this Easter piece better than any 
serious drama. My life had contained 
enough of the tragic element to make me 
turn with a sick distaste from all imitations 
thereof in books or plays. For months, ever 
since our marriage, Alexis and I had striven 
to lead a purely childish, common-place 
existence, eschewing all stirring events and 
strong passions, mixing little in society, and 
then, with one exception, making no associa- 
| tions beyond the moment. 

It was easy to do this in London ; for we 
had no relations—we two were quite alone 
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and free. Free—free! How wildly I some-|“ Husband, I thank heaven for that dear 
times grasped Alexis’s hand as I repeated |‘uglinesss’ of yours. Above all, though blood 
that word. runs strong, they say, that I see in you no 
He was young—so was I. At times, as on | likeness to—” 
this night, we would sit and laugh like chil-| Alexis knew what name I meant, though 
dren. It was so glorious to know of a/|for a whole year—since God’s mercy made it 
surety that now we could think, feel, speak,|to us only a name—we had ceased to utter 
act—above all, love one another—haunted by jit, and let it die wholly out of the visible 
no counteracting spell, responsible to no living | world. We dared not breathe to ourselves, 
creature for our life and our love. | still less to one another, how much brighter, 
But this had been only for a year—I had | holier, happier, that world was, now that the 
thought of the date, shuddering, in the| Divine wisdom hadtaken—Aim—into another. 
morning—for a year, from this same day. For he had been my husband’s uncle; _ like- 
We had been laughing very heartily, cherish- | wise, once my guardian. He was now dead. 
ing mirth, as it were, like those who would} I sat looking at Alexis, thinking what 
caress a lovely bird that had been frightened|a strange thing it was that his dear face 
out of its natural home and grown wild and| should not have always been as beautiful 
rare in its visits, only tapping at the lattice | to me as it was now. ‘hat loving my hus- 
fora minute, and then gone. Suddenly, in the | band now so deeply, so wholly, clinging to 
pause between the acts, when the house was | him heart to heart, in the deep peace of satis- 
half-darkened, our laughter died away. fied, all-trusting, and all-dependent human 
“How cold it is,” said Alexis, shivering. | affection, I could ever have felt that emotion, 
I shivered too ; but it was more like the in-| first as an exquisite bliss, then as an ineffable 
voluntary shudder at which people say,/| terror, which now had vanished away, and 
“Some one is walking over my grave.” I/|become—nothing. 


said so, jestingly. 


“Hush, Isbel,” whispered my husband, re- | 
provingly; and again the draught of cold | 


air seemed to blow right between us. 
We sat, hein the front, I behind the cur- 
tain of our box, divided by some foot or two 


of space and by a vacant chair. Alexis tried | 


to move this chair, but it was fixed. He 


went round it, and wrapped a mantle over | 


my shoulders. 


“'They are gazing still, Isbel.” 

“Who, and where?” For I had quite for- 
gotten what he said about the people staring 
at me. 

“ And there is Colonel Hart. He sees us, 
Shall I beckon ?” 

* As you will.” 

Colonel Hart came up into our box. He 
shook hands with my husband, bowed to me, 


|then looked round, half-curiously, half-un- 


“This London winter is cold for you, my | easily. 


love. 
and sailed once more for Hispaniola.” 
* Oh, no—oh, no! No more of the sea!” 
said I, with another and stronger shudder. 
He took his former position, looking round 
indifferently at the audience. But neither of 
us spoke. The mere word Hispaniola was 


enough to throw a damp and a silen@e over | 


us both. 

“Tsbel,” he said at last, rousing himself, 
with a half-smile, “I think you must have 
grown suddenly beautiful. Look! half the 
glasses opposite are lifted to our box. It 
cannot be at me, youknow. Do you remem-| 
ber telling me I was the ugliest fellow you 
ever saw?” 

“Oh, Alex!” Yet it was quite true—I 
had thought him so, in far back, strange, 
awful times, when I, a girl of sixteen, had 
my mind wholly filled with one ideal—one 
insane, exquisite dream; when I brought 
my innocent child’s garlands, and sat me 
down under one great spreading, magnificent 
tree, which seemed to me the king of all the 
trees of the field, until I felt its dews dropping 
death upon my youth, and my whole soul 
withering under its venomous shade. 

“Oh, Alex!” I cried, once more, looking | 


I half wish we had taken courage, | 





fondly on his beloved face, where no unearthly 
beauty dazzled, no unnatural calm repelled ; 
where all was simple, noble, manly, true. 


“J thought there was a friend with you.” 
“None. We have been alone all evening.” 
“Indeed! How strange.” 

“What! That my wife andI should enjoy 
aplay alone together?” said Alexis, smiling. 

“ Excuse me, but really I was surprised to 
find you alone. I have certainly seen for the 
last half-hour a third person sitting on this 
chair, between you botk.” 

We could not help starting ; for, as I stated 
before, the chair had, in truth, been left be- 
tween us, empty. 

“Truly our unknown friend must have been 
invisible. Nonsense, Colonel; how can you 
turn Mrs. Saltram pale, by thus peopling 
with your fancies the vacant air?” 

“T tell you, Alexis,” said the Colonel (he 
was my husband’s old friend, and had been 
present at our hasty and private marriage), 
“nothing could be more unlike a fancy, even 
were I given to such. It was a very remark- 
able person who sat here. Even strangers 
noticed him.” 

“Him!” I whispered. 

“Tt was a mam, then,” said my husband, 
rather angrily. 

“A very peculiar-looking, and extremely 
handsome man. I saw many glasses levelled 
at him.” 

“What was he like?” said Alexis, rather 
sarcastically. “Did he speak? or we to him?” 
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“ No—neither. 
chair.” 

My husband turned away 
had not ! 


He sat quite still, in this | 


1 If the Colonel 
» his friend, and so very simple- 
minded, honest, and sober a gentleman, I 
think Alexis would have pected 
drunken hoax, and turned him out of the 
box immediately. As it was, he only said : 

“ My dear fellow, the third act is beginning 
Come up again at its close, and tell me if 
you again see my invisible friend, who must 
find so great an attraction in viewing, gratis, 
a dramatic performance.” 

“T perceive—you think it a mere halluci- 
nation of mine. We shallsee. I suspect the 
trick is on your side, and that you are har- 
bouring some proscribe od Hunga rian. But Pll} 
not betray him, Adieu.” 


a 


sus some 


| piercing, 





“The ghostly Hungarian shall not sit next | 
you, love, this time,” 
more to 
though he jested, 
anil his efforts were vain. 
this is! Isbel, let us forget it. [ 
behind you, and watch the play.” 

Fe stood, I clasping his hand secretly and 
hard. Then, I grew quieter; until as the 
drop-scene fell, the same cold air swept past 
us. It was as if some one, fresh 
sharp sea-wind, had entered the box. And, 
just at that moment, we saw Colonel Hart’s, 
and several other glasses levelled as before, 

“Tt is strange,” said Alexis. 

“Tt is horrible,” I said. For I had been 
cradled in Scottish, and then filled with Ger- 
man superstition; and my own life had been 
so wild, so strange, that there was nothing 
too ghastly or terrible for my imagination to 
conjure up. 

“T will summon the Colonel. We must 
find out this,” said my husband, speaking 
beneath his breath, and looking round, as if 
he thought he was overheard. 

Colonel Hart came up. He looked very 
serious ; so did a young man who was with 
him. 

“ Captain Elmore—Mrs. Saltram. Saltram, 
I have brought my friend here to attest that 
I have played off on you no unworthy jest. 
Not ten minutes since he, and I, and some 
others saw this same gentleman sitting in 
this chair.” 

“Most certainly—in this chair,” 
young captain. 

My husband bowed ; he kept a courteous 

almness, but I felt his hand grow clammy in 
mine. 

“ Of what appearance, sir, was the unknown | 
acquaintance of my wife’s and mine, whom | 
everybody appears to see, except 01 irselves q” | 

“He was of middle- age, dark-haired, pale. 
His features were very “still, rather hard in| 
a He had on a cloth cloak with a 
fur collar, and wore a long, pointed Charle.- 
the-First beard.” 

My husband and I elung hand to hand with | 
an inexpressible horror. Could there be! 


remove the chair. But possibly, 


he was slightly nervous, 
“What nonsense 
will stand 

| 


added the 


said Alexis, trying once | 


from the | 
|we picked up off a wreck, and 


|the audience moving away. 
' near our box; it was perfectly empty. 


living man, who answer 
this description q 
“ Pa 


wadiiens man—a d 
urdon me,”” Alexis said faintly. 
portrait rather vague; may I ask you t 
repaint it as circums we as you can.’ r 

“ He was, I repeat, a pale, or rather a sa 
featured man. His eyes were extrem 
cold, and clear. The mouth ec! 
set—a very firm but passionless mouth. 
hair dark, seamed with gray—bald on 
brow— 

“© heaven!” 
terror. 


is 


the 


I groaned in an anguish of 
For I saw again—clear as if he had 


{never died—the face over which, for twelve 


long months, had swept the merciful sea 
waves, off the shores of Hispaniola. 

“Can you, Captain Elmore,” said Alexis, 
“mention no other distinguishing mark? 
This countenance might resemble iaany 
men.” 

“T think not. It was a most remarkable 
face. It struck me the more—because—” 
and the young man grew almost as pale as 
we—* TI once saw another very like it.” 

“You see—a chance resemblance only, 
Fear not, my darling,” Alexis breathed in my 
ear. “Sir, have you any reluctance to tell 
me who was the gentleman ?” 

“Tt was vo living man, but a corpse that 
again com- 
mitted to the deep—in the Gulf of Mexico. It 
was exactly the same face, and had the same 
mark—a scar, cross-shape, over one temple.” 

“°Tis he! He can follow and torture us 
still; I knew he could!” 

Alexis smothered my shriek on his breast. 

“My wife is ill. This description resembles 
slightly a—a person we once knew. 
will you leave us? But no, we must probe 
this mystery. Gentlemen, will you once more 
descend to the lower part of the house, whilst 
we remain here, and tell me if you still 
this figure sitting in this chairy” 

They went. We held our breaths. The 
lights in the theatre were being extinguished, 
No one came 
Except 
were conscious of no 
A few minutes after Colonel 


Hart, 


our own two selves, we 
sigsht—no sound. 
Hait knocked. 

“Come in,” said Alexis, cheerily. 

But the Colonel—the bold soldier—shrunk 
back like a frightened child. 

“T have seen him—TI saw him but this 


| minute, sitting there.” 


I swooned away. 

It is right I should briefly give you my 
history up to this night’s date. 

I was a West Indian heiress—a posthumous, 
and soon after birth, an orphan child. Brought 

in my mother’s country, until I was six- 

teen years old ;—I never saw my guaiJian. 
|'Then he met me in Paris, with my governess, 
and for the space of two years we lived un ler 
| the same roof, seeing one another daily. 

I was very young; I had no father or 
brother; I wished for neither lover nor hus 
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band ; my guardian became to me as the one 
object of my existence. 

‘It was no love-passion ; he was far too old 
for that, and I comparatively too young, at 
least too childish. It was one of those insane, 
rapturous adorations which young maidens 
sometimes conceive, mingling a little of the 
tenderness of the woman with the ecstatic 
enthusiasm ofthe devotee. There is hardly a 
or leader noted in the world’s history 
who has not been followed and worshipped 
by many such women. 

“So was my guardian, Anastasius—not his 
true name, but it sufficed then and will 
now. 

Many may recognise him as a known leader 
in the French political and moral world—as 
one who, by the mere force of intellect, 
wielJed the most irresistible and silently com- 
plete power of any man I ever knew, in every 
cirele into which he came; women he won by 
his polished gentleness,—men, by his equally 
polished strength. He would have turned a 
com) liment and signed a death-warrant, with 
the same exquisitely calm grace. Nothing 
was to him too great or too small. I have 
known him, on his way to advise that the 
President’s soldiers should sweep a can- 
nonade down the thronged street—stop to 
pick up a strayed canary-bird, stroke its 
broken wing, and confide it with beautiful 
tenderness to his bosom. 

O how tender !—how mild !—how pitiful !— 
coul:| he be! 

When I say I loved him, I use for want of 
a better, a word which ill expresses that feel- 
ing. It was—Heaven forgive me if I err in 
using the similitude — the sort of feeling the 
Shunamite woman might have had for Elisha, 
Religion added to its intensity; for I was 
brought up a devout Catholic ; and he, what- 


1 } 
rope 
1 t 


ver his private dogmas might have been, ad- | 


hered strictly to the forms of the same church. 
He was unmarried, and most people supposed 
him to belong to that order called—Heaven 
knows how unlike Him from whom they 
assume their name—the Society of Jesus, 

We lived thus—I entirely worshipping, he 
guiding, fondling, watching, and ruling by 
turns, tor two whole years. 
a larze fortune, and, though not beautiful, 


had, I believe, a tolerable intellect, and a} 


keen wit which he used to play with, as a 


boy plays with fireworks, amusing himself) 


with their glitter—sometimes directing them 
against others, and smiling as they flashed or 
scorched—knowing that against himself they 
were utterly powerless and harmless. Know- 
ing, too, perhaps, that were it otherwise, he 
had only to tread them out under foot, and 
step aside from the ashes, with the same un- 
moved, easy smile. 

I never knew—nor know I to this day, 
whether I was dear to him or not. Useful I 
was, I think, and pleasant, I believe. Possibly 
he liked me a little—as the potter likes his 
clay, and the skilful mechanician likes his 
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I was mistress of | 
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tools—until the clay hardened, and the fine 
tools refused to obey the master’s hand. 

I was the brilliant West Indian heiress. I 
did not marry. Why should 1? At my 
house—at least it was called mine—all sorts 
and societies met, carrying on their separate 
games ; the quiet, soft hand of.M. Anastasius | 
playing his game—in, and under, and through 
them all. Mingled with this grand game of 
the world was a lesser one—to which he 
turned sometimes, just for amusement, and 
because he could not cease from his métier—a 
simple, easy, domestic game, of which the 
battledore was that said white hand, and the 
shuttlecock my foolish child’s heart. 

Thus much have I dilated on him, and my 
own life in the years when all its strong, 
wild current flowed towards him; that, in 
what followed when the tide turned, no one 
may accuse me of fickleness, or causeless 
aversion, or insane terror of one who after all 
was only man, “whose breath is in his 
nostrils,” 

At seventeen I was wholly passive in his 
hands ; he was my sole arbiter of right and 
wrong—my conscience—almost my God. As 
my character matured, and, in a few things, I 
began to judge for myself, we had occasional 
slight differences—begun, on my part, in shy 
humility, continued with vague doubt, but 
always ending in penitence and tears. Since 
one or other erred, of course it must be I, 
These differences were wholly on abstract 
points of truth or justice. 

It was his taking me to the ball at the 
Tuileries, which was given after Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte had seized the Orleans pro- 
perty, and it was my watching my cousin’s 
conduct there, which made me first ques- 
tion, in a trembling terrified way—like one 
who catches a glimpse of the miracle-making 
priest’s hands behind the robe of the wor- 
shipped idol— whether, great as M. Anas- 
tasius was as a political ruler, as a man of 
the world, asa faithful member of the Society 
of Jesus, he was altogether so great when 
viewed beside any one of those whose doc- 
trines he disseminated, whose faith he pro- 
fessed. 

He had allowed me the New Testament, 
and I had been reading it a good deal lately. 
I placed him, my spiritual guide, first in 
venerating love, then, with a curious marvel- 
ling comparison, beside the fishermen of 
Galilee, beside—reverently be it spoken— 
beside the Divine Christ. 

There was a certain difference. 

The next time we came to any argument— 
always on abstract questions,—for my mere 


}individual will never had any scruple in 


resigning to his— instead of yielding and 
atoning, [ ceased the contest, and brought it 
afterwards privately to the oue infuilible rule 
of right and wrong. 

The difference grew. 

Gradually, I began to take my cousin’s 
wisdom—perhaps, even his virtues—with 
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certain reservations, feeling that there was 
erowing in me some antagonistic quality 
which prevented my full sympathy with both. 

“ But,” I thought, “he is a Jesuit ; he follows 
ouly the law of his order, which allows tem- 
porising, and diplomatising, for noble ends. 
He merely dresees up the Truth, and puts it in 
the most charming and safest light, even as 
we do our images of the Holy Virgin, using 
them for the adoration of the crowd, but our- 
selves worshipping them still. 
much as he will dandle and play with the 
Truth, that, not for his hope of Heaven, would 
Anastasius stoop to a lie.” 

One day, he told me he should bring to my 
saloons an Englishman, his relative, who had 
determined on leaving the world and entering 
the priesthood. 

“Is he of our faith ?” asked I indifferently. 

“ He is, from childhood. He has a strong, 
fine intellect ; this, under fit guidance, may 
accomplish great things. Once of our Society, 
he might be my right hand in every Court in 
Europe. You will receive him ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

But I paid very little heed to the stranger. 
There was nothing about him striking or 
peculiar. He was the very opposite of M. 
Anastasius. Besides, he was young, and I 
lad learnt to despise youth—my guardian 
was fifty years old. 

Mr. Saltram (you will already have guessed 
that it was he) showed equal indifference to 
me. He watched me sometimes, did little 
kindnesses for me, but always was quiet and 
silent—a mere cloud floating in the brilliant 
sky, which M. Anastasius lit up as its gor- 
geous sun. For me, I became moonlike, ap- 
pearing chiefly at my cousin’s set and rise. 

I was not happy. 
Book and less in my breviary: I watched 
with keener, harder eyes my cousin Anasta- 
sius, weighed all his deeds, listened to and 
compared his words: my intellect worshipped 
him, my memoried tenderness clung round 
him still, 
his keeping , and made for itself a higher and 
diviner ideal, Measured with common men, 
he was godlike yet—above all passions, weak- 
nesses, crimes ; but viewed by the one perfect 
standard of man—Christian man—in charity, 
liumility, single-mindedness, guilelessness, 
truth—my idol was no more. I came to look 
fur it, and found only the empty shrine. 

He went on a brief mission to Rome. I 
marvelled that, instead of as of yore wan- 
dering sadly through the empty house, its air 
telt freer for me to breathe in. It seemed 
hardly a day till he came back. 

I happened to be sitting with his nephew 
Alexis when I heard his step down the cor- 
ridor—the step which had once seemed at 
every touch to draw music from the chords of 
my prostrate heart, but which now made it 
shrink into itself, as if an iron-shod footfall 
had passed along the strings. 


I read more in my Holy | 


but my conscience had fled out of 
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just found out two. things which, to s 


seeing us together, but his welcome was very 
kind to both. 

I could not altogether return it. I had 
say the 
least, had startled me, I ‘determined to prove 
them at once. 

“ My cousin, I thought you were aware that, 
though a Catholic myself, my house is open, 
and my friendship likewise, to honest men of 
every creed. Why did you give your relative 
And why did 
you not tell me that Mr. Saltram has, for 
some years, been a Protestant ?” 

I know not what reply he made; I know 
only that it was ingenious, lengthy, gentle, 
courteous—that for the time being it seemed 
entirely satisfactory, that we spent all three 
together a most pleasant evening. It was 
only when I lay down on my bed, face to 
face with the solemn Dark, in which dwelt 
conscience, truth, and God, that I discovered 
how Anastasius had, for some secret—doubt- 
less blameless, nay, even justifiable purpose, 
told of me, and to me, two absolute lies ! 

Disguise it as he might, excuse it as I might, 
and did, they were lies. They haunted me— 
flapping their black wings like a couple of 
fiends, mopping and mowing behind him 
when he came—sitting on his shoulders, and 
mocking his beautiful, calm, majestic face— 
for days. ‘That was the beginning of sorrows; 
gradually they grew until they blackened my 
whole world. 

M. Anastasius’ whole soul was bent, as he 
had for once truly told me, on winning his 
young nephew into the true fold, making 
him an instrument of that great purpose 
which was to bring all Europe, the Popedom 
itself, under the power of the Society of 
Jesus and its future head—Anastasius. 

The young man resisted. He admired and 
revered his kinsman; but he himself was 
very single-hearted, staunch, and true. Some- 
thing in that strong Truth, which was the 
basis of his character, struck sympathy with 
mine. He was very much inferior in most 
things to Anastasius—he knew it, I knew it 
—but, through all, this divine element of 
Truth was patent, beautifully clear. It was 
the one quality I had ever worshipped, ever 
sought for, and never found. 

Alexis and I became friends—equal, ear- 
nest friends. Not in the way of wooing or 
murriage—at least, he never spoke of either ; 
and both were far, oh how far! from my 
thought—but there was a great and tender 
bond between us, which strengthened day 
by day 

The link which riveted it was religion. 
He was, I said, a Protestant, not adhering to 
any creed, but simply living—not preaching, 
but living the faith of Our Saviour. He 
was not perfect—he had his sins and 
shortcomings, even as I. We were both 
struggling on towards the glimmering light. 
So, after a season, we clasped hands’ in 


Anastasius lvoked slightly surprised at | friendship, and with eyes steadfastly upward, 
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determined to press on together towards the 
one goal, and along the self-same road, 

I put my breviary aside, and took wholly 
to the New Testament, assuming no name 
either of Catholic or Protestant, but simply 
that of Christian. 

When I decided on this, of course I told 
Anastasius. He received the tidings calmly. 
He had ceased to be my spiritual confessor 
for some time ; yet I could see he was greatly 
surprised, afterwards he became altogether 
changed. 

“T wish,” said J, one day, “as I shall be 
twenty-one next year, to have more freedom. 
I wish even”—for since the discovery of my 
change of belief he had watched me so closely, 
so quietly, so continuaily, that I had con- 
ceived a vague fear of him, and a longing to 
get away—to put half the earth between me 
and his presence—“ I wish even, if possible this 
summer, to visit my estates in Hispaniola ?” 

“ Alone?” 

“No; Madame Gradelle will accompany 
me. And Mr, Saltram will charter one of his 
ships for my use.” 

For, I should say, Alexis was, far from 
being a Roman Catholic priest, a merchant 
of large means. 

“Tapprove the plan. It will be of advantage | 
to your health. But Madame Gradelle is not 
sufficient escort. I, as your guardian, will 
accompany and protect you.” 

A cold dread seized me. Was I never to 
be free? Already I began to feel my guar- 
dian’s influence surrounding me—an influence | 
once of love, now of intolerable distaste, and | 
even fear, Not that he was ever harsh or 
cruel—not that I could accuse him of any 
single wrong towards me orothers: but I knew 
I had thwarted hjm, and through him, his| 
cause—that cause whose strongest dogma is 
that any means are sacred, any evil good, to| 
the one great end—Power. 

I had oppressed him, and I was in his 
hand—that hand which I had once believed | 
to have almost superhuman strength. In my | 
terror I believed it still. 

“He will go with us—we cannot escape 
from him,” I said to Alexis. “He will make | 





you a priest and me a nun, as he planned—I 
know he did. Our very souls are not our own.” | 

“What, when the world is so wide, and life | 
so long, and God’s kindness over all—when | 
too, I am free, and you will be free in a year | 
—when”—— 

“T shall never be free. He is my evil 
genius. He will haunt me till my death.” 

It was a morbid feeling I had, consequent 
on the awful struggle which had so shaken 
body and mind. The sound of his step made 
me turn sick and tremble; the sight of his 
grand face—perhaps the most beautiful I 
ever saw, with its faultless features, and the 
half-melancholy cast given by the high bald 
forehead and the pointed beard—was to me 
more terrible than any monster of ugliness 
the world ever produced. 
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He held my fortune—he ruled my house. 
All visitants there came and went under his 
control, except Alexis. Why this young 
man still came—or how—I could not tell. 
Probably because in his pure singleness of 
heart and purpose, he was stronger even than 
M. Anastasius. 

The time passed. We embarked on board 
the ship Argo, for Hispaniola. 

My guardian told me, at the last minute, 
that business relating to his order would pro- 
bably detain him in Europe—that we were to 
lie at anchor for twelve hours, off Havre— 
and, if he then came not, sail. 

He came not—we sailed. 

It was a glorious evening. The sun, as he 
went down over the burning seas, beckoned 
us with a finger of golden fire, westward—to 
the free, safe, happy West. 

I say us, because in that evening we first 
began unconsciously to say it too—as it 
vaguely binding our fates together—Alexis 
and I. We talked for a whole hour—till 
long after France, with all our old life 
therein, had become a mere line, a cloudy 
speck on the horizon—of the new life we 
should lead in Hispaniola. Yet all the while, 
if we had been truly the priest and nun he 
wished to make us, our words, and I believe 
our thoughts, could not have been more 
angel-pure, more free from any bias of human 
passion. 

Yet, as the sun went down, and the sea- 
breeze made us draw nearer together, both 
began, I repeat, instinctively to say we, and 
talk of our future as if it had been the future 
of one. 

“ Good evening, friends ! ” 

He was there—M. Anastasius! I stood 
petrified. All the golden finger of hope had 
vanished, I shuddered, a captive on his 
compelling arm—seeing nothing but his 
terrible smiling face and the black wilder- 
ness of sea. For the moment I felt inclined 
to plunge therein—I had often longed to 
plunge into the equally fearsome wilderness 
of Paris streets—only I felt sure he would 
follow me still. He would track me, it seemed, 
through the whole world. 

“ You see I have been able to accomplish the 
voyage ; men mostly can achieve any strong 
purpose—at east some men. Isbel, this sea- 
air will bring back your bloom. And, Alexis, 
my friend, despite those close studies you told 
me of, I hope you will bestow a little of your 
society at times on my ward and me. We 
will bid you a good evening now.” 

He gave his nephew my powerless hand ; 
that of Alexis, too, felt cold and trembling. 
It seemed as if he likewise could not resist 
the fate which, born out of one man’s indo- 
mitable will, dragged us asunder. Ere my 
guardian consigned me to Madame Gradelle, 
he said, smiling, but looking through me with 
his eyes, sow 

“Remember, my fair cousin, that Alexis is 
to be—must be—a priest.” 
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“Tt is impossible !” said I, stung to resist- 
ance. “ You know he has proved the falseness 
of your creed ; he will never return to it. His 
conscience is his own.” 

“ But not his passions. He is young—I am 
old. He will be a priest yet.’ 

With a soft hand-pressure, M. Anastasius 
left me. 

Now began the most horrible phase of my 
existence. For four weeks we had to live 
in the same vessel; bounded and shut "P| 
together,—Anastasius, Alexis, and I; me 
ing continually, in the soft bland atmosphe re 
of courteous calm; always in public—never 
alone | 

From various — circumstances, I | 
knew how, night and day, M. Anastasius was 
bending all the powers of his enormous intel- 
lect, his wonderful moral force, to compass 
his cherished ends with regard to Alexis | 
Saltram. 

An overwhelming dread took possession of 
me. I ceased to think of myself at all—my 
worldly hope 8, pros spects, or joy ys—over which 
this man’s aia had long hung like an 
accursed shadow; a sun turned into dark- 
ness,—the more terrible because it had once 
been asun. I seemed to see M. Anastasius 
only with relation to this young man, over 
whom I knew he once had so great power. 
Would it return—and in what would it re- 
sult? Not merely in the breaking off any 
feeble tie tome. I scarcely trembled for that, 
since, could it be so broken, it was not worth 
trembling for. No! I trembled for Alexis’ 
soul, 

It was a soul, I had gradually learnt—more 
than ever pe hi ups in this voyage, which every 
day seemed a brief life, so full of temptation, 
contest, trial—a soul pure as God’s own 





heaven, that hung over us hour by hour in 
its steady tropic blue; deep as the seas that | 
rolled around us. Like them, stirring with | 
the lightest breath, often tempest-tossed, | 
liable to adverse winds and currents; yet 
keeping far, far below the surface a divine | 
tranquillity, "—diviner than any mere stagnant | 
calm, And this soul full of all rich i impu ilses, 
emotions, passions,—a soul which, because it 
could strongly sympathise with, might be | 
able to regenerate its kind, M. Anast: sius | 
wanted to make into a Catholic Jesuit priest, | 
—a mere machine, to work as he, the head | 
machine, chose ! 

This was why (the thought suddenly struck | 
me, like light ning) he had told each of us 
severally those two lies. Because we were | 
young, we might love—we might marry 
there was nothing externally to prevent us. 
And then what would become of his scheme ?| 

I think there was born in me—while the 
most passive slave to lawful, loving rule—a 
faculty of savage resistance to all unlawful, 
unjust power ; ‘also a something of the female 
wild-beast, which, if alone, will lie tame and| 
cowed in her solitary den, to be shot at by any 
daring hunter ; whereas if she be not alone—if! 
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| and fought my own 
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she have any love-instinct at work for cubs or 
mate—her whole nature changes from terror 
to daring, from cowardice to fury. 

When, as we neared the tropics, I saw 
Alexis’ che ek growing daily paler, and his eye 
more sunken and restless with some secret 
struggle, in the which M. Anastasius never 
left him for a day, an hour, a minute, I 
becaine not unlike that poor wild-beast 
mother. It had gone ill with the relentless 
hunter of souls if he had come near me then. 

But he did not. For the last week of our 
voyage, M. Auastasius kept altogether out of 
m) VY way. 

‘It was nearly over,—we were in sight of 
the shores of ‘Hispaniola. Then we should 
land. My estates lay in this island. Mr. Sal- 
tram’s business, I was aware, called him to 
Barbadoes ; thence again beyond seas. Once 
parted, I well knew that if the power and 
will of my guardian could compass anything 

—and it seemed to me that they were able t 
compass everything in the whole wide earth 

—Alexis and I should never meet again. 

In one last struggle after life after the 
fresh, wholesome, natural life which contact 
with this young man’s true spirit had given 
me —I determined to risk all. 

It was a rich tropic twilight. We were-all 
admiring it, just as three ordinary persons 
might do who were tending peacefully to 
their voyage-end. Yet Alexis did not seem 
at peace. A settled, deadly pallor dwelt on 
his face, 
mien. 

M. Anastasius said, noticing the glowing 
tropic scenery which already dimly appeared 
in our shoreward view, 

“Tt is very grand; but Europe is more 
suited to us grave Northerns. You will think 
so, Alexis, when you are once again there.” 

“Are you returning?” I asked of Mr. 
Saltram. 

My cousin 
mediately.” 

Alexis started ; then leaned over the 
in silence, and without denial. 

I felt profoundly sad. My interest in Alexis 
Saltram was at this time—and but for the 
compulsion of opposing power, might have 
ever been—entirely apart from love. We 
might have gone on merely as tender friends 
for years and years,—at least I might. Ther 
fore no mai lenly consciousness ‘warned 
from doing what my sense of right im- 
| pelled towards one who hell the same 
faith, and whose life seemed strangled in the 


to 


—a restless anxiety troubled his whole 


answered for him, “ Yes, im- 
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me 


| same mesh of circumstances which had nearly 


paralysed my own. 

“ Alexis, this is our last evening ; you will 
sail for Europe—and we shall be friends no 
more. Will you take one twilight stroll 
with me ?”—and I extended my hand. 

If he bed hesitated, or shrunk back, one 
second, I would have flung him to the winds, 
warfare alone; I was 


strong enough now, But he sprang to me, 
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clung to my hand, looked wildly in my face, | 


as if there were the sole light of truth and 
trust left in the world; and as if, even there, 
he had begun to doubt. He did not, now. 

“Tsbel, tell me! You still hold our faith 
—you are not going to become a nun ?” 

“Never! I will offer myself to Heaven as 
Heaven gave me to myself—free, bound by 
no creed, subservient to no priest. What is 
he, but a man that shall die, whom the worms 
shall cover ?” 

I said the words out loud. I meant M. 
Anastasius to hear. But he looked as if he 
heard not ; only when we turned up the deck, 
he slowly followed. 

Istood at bay. “Cousin, leave me, Cannot 
I have any friend but you?” 

“None, whom I believe you would harm 
and receive harm from.” 

“Dare you”— 
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‘him, and death have power upon his flesh, 
\like that of other men. 

More than once, as he passed under a huge 
beam, I thought—should it fall! as he leaned 
against the ship’s side—should it give way! 
But only, I declare before Heaven, in a 
frenzied speculative curiosity, which I would 

|not for worlds have breathed to human soul; 
‘especially to Alexis Saltram, who was his 
'sister’s son, and whom he had been kind to 
jas a child. 

| Night darkened, and our walk ceased. We 
had said nothing,—nothing, except that on 
| parting, with a kind of desperation Alexis 
|buried my hand tightly in his bosom, and 
whispered, “To-morrow ?” 


That midnight a sudden hurricane came on. 
In half-an-hour all that was left of the good 
ship Argo was a little boat, filled almost to 


‘ . . . . lo. . . o 
“T dare nothing ; there is nothing which sinking with half-drowned passengers, and a 


my church does not dare, Converse, my 
children, I hinder you not. The deck is free 
for all.” 

He bowed, and let us pass, then followed. 
Every sound of that slow, smovth step seemed | 
to strike on my heart like the tracking tread 
of doom. 

Alexis and I spoke little or nothing. A, 
leaden despair seemed to bind us closely | 
round, allowing ouly one consciousness, that | 
for a little, little time, it bound us together! 
He held my arm so fast that I felt every 
throbbing of his heart. My sole thought was | 
now to say some words that might be fixed 
eternally there—so that no lure, no power, 
miglt make him swerve from his faith, the 
faith which was my chief warrant of meeting 
him—never, oh never in this world! but in 
the world everlasting. 

Once or twice in turning we confronted 
fully M. Anastasius. He was walking, in his 
usual slow pace, his hands loosely clasped | 
behind him—his head bent, a steely repose, 
even }eusiveness, which was his natural look | 
—settled in his grave eyes. He was a man 
in intellect too great to despise, in character | 
too spotless to loathe. The one sole feeling 
he inspired was that of unconquerable fear. 
Because you saw at once that he feared 
nothing either in earth or Heaven, that he 
owned but one influence, and was amenable 
but to one law, which he called “the Church,” 
but which was, himself. 

Men like M. Anastasius, one-idea’d, all- 
engrossed men, are, according to slight varia- 
tions in temperament, the salvation, the laugh- | 
ing-stock, or the terror of the world. 

He appeared in the latter form to Alexis | 
and me. Slowly, surely came the conviction 
that there was no peace for us on God’s earth 
while he stood on it ; so strong, so powerful, 
that at times I almost suecumbed to a vague 
belief in his immortality. On this night, espe- 
cially, I was stricken with a horrible—curio- 
sity, | think it was—a wish to see whether he 
could die—whether the grave could swallow 


few sailors clinging to spars and fragments 
of the wreck. 

Alexis was lashed to a mast, holding me 
partly fastened to it, and partly sustained in 
his arms. How he had found and rescued 
me I know not; but love is very strong. It 
has been sweet to me afterwards to think 
that I owed my life to him—and him alone. 
I was the only woman saved. 

He was at the extreme end of the mast; 
we rested, face to face, my head against his 
shoulder. All along, to its slender point, the 
sailors were clinging to the spar like flies, 
but we two did not see anything in the world, 
save one another. 

Life was dim, death was near, yet I think 
we were not unhappy. Our Heaven was clear ; 
for between us and Him to whom we were 
going came no threatening shadow, holding 
in its remorseless hand life, faith, love. Death 
itself was less terrible than M. Anastasius, 

We had seen him among the saved pas- 
sengers swaying in the boat ; then we thought 
of him no more. We clung together, with 
closed eyes, satisfied to die. 

“ No room—off there ! No room!” I heard 
shouted, loud and savage, by the sailor lashed 
behind me. 

I opened my eyes. Alexis was gazing on 
me only. 1 gazed, transfixed, over his 
shoulder, into the breakers beyond, 

There, in the trough of a wave, I saw, clear 


jas I see my own right hand now, the up- 


turned face of Anastasius, and his two white, 
stretched-out hands, one of which had the 
well-known diamond-ring—for it flashed that 
minute in the moon. 

“ Off!” yelled the sailor, striking at him 
with an oar. “One man’s life’s as good as 
another’s. Off!” 

The drowning face rose above the wave, 
the eyes fixed direct on me, without any 
entreaty in thém, or wrath, or terror—the 
long-familiar, passionless, relentless eyes. 

L see them now; I shall see then till I die. 
Oh, would I had died! 
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For one brief second I thought of tearing 
off the lashings and giving him my place ; 
for I had loved him. But youth and life were 
strong within me, and my head was pressed 
to Alexis’ breast. 

A full minute, or it seemed so, was that 
face above the water; then I watched it sink 
slowly, down, down. 


We, and several others, were picked up 
from the wreck of the Argo by a homeward- 
bound ship. As soon as we reached London 
I became Alexis’ wife. 

That which happened at the theatre was 
exactly twelve months after—as we believed 
—Anastasius died. 

I do not pretend to explain ; I doubt if any 
reasoning can explain a circumstance so sin- 
gular—so impossible to be attributed to either 
imagination or illusion. For, as I must again 
distinctly state, we saw nothing. ‘The appa- 
yition, or whatever it was, was visible only to 
other persons, all total strangers. 

I had a fever. When I arose from it, and 
things took their natural forms and relations, 
this strange occurrence became mingled with 
the rest of my delirium, of which my hus- 
band persuaded me it wasa part. He took 
me abroad—to Italy—Germany. He loved 
me dearly! He was, and made me, entirely 
happy. 

In ourhappiness we strove to live,notmerely 
far one another, but for all the world; all who 
suffered and had need. We did—nor shrunk 
from the doing—many charities which had 
first been planned with Anastasius—with 
what motives we never knew. While carry- 
ing them out, we learnt to utter his name 
without trembling—remembering only that 
which was beautiful in him, and which 
we had both so worshipped once. 

In the furtherance of these schemes of 
good, it became advisable that we should go 
to Paris, to my former house, which still 
remained empty there. 

“But not, dear wife, if any uneasiness, or 
lingering pain, rests in your mind in seeing 
the old spot. For me, I love it! since there 
I loved Isbel, before Isbel knew it, long.” 

So I smiled ; and went to Paris. 

My husband proposed, and I was not 
sorry, that Colonel Hart and his newly- 
married wife should join us there, and 
remain as our guests. I shrunk a little from 
re-inhabiting the familiar rooms, long shut | 
up from the light of day; and it was with | 
comfort I heard my husband arranging that | 
a portion of the hotel should be made ready | 
for us, namely, two salons en suite, and| 


leading out of the farther one of which were | 
a chamber and dressing-room for our use— |} 


jand altogether mine. 
|not, even here. 


| wives, contented ourselves with 


English girl, who did not much like the 
Continent, and was half shocked at some of 
my reckless foreign ways, on board steam- 
boats and on railways. She said I was 
a little—just a little—too free. It might 
have seemed so to her; for my southern 
blood rushed bright and warm, and my 
manner of life in France had completely 
obliterated early impressions. Faithful and 
tender woman, and true wife, as I was, I 
believe I was unlike an English woman 
or an English wife, and that Mrs, Hart 
thought so. 

Once—for being weak of nature and fast 
of tongue, she often said things she should 
not—there was even some hint of the kind 
dropped before my husband. He flashed up 
—but laughed the next minute; for I was 
his, and he loved me! 

Nevertheless, that quick glow of anger 
pained me—bringing back the recollection of 
many things his uncle had said to me of him, 
which I heard as one that heareth not. The 
sole saying which remained was one which, 
in a measure, I had credited—that his con- 
science was in his hand, “ but not his 
passions.” 

I knew always—and rather rejoiced in the 
knowledge—that Alexis Saltram could not 
boast the frozen calm of M. Anastasius. 

But I warned tame Eliza Hart, half jest- 
ingly, to take heed, and not lightly blame me 
before my husband again. 

teaching Paris, we were all very gay 
and sociable together. Colonel Hart was a 
grave honourable man; my husband and I 
both loved him. 

We dined together—a lively partie quarrée. 
I shut my eyes to the familiar things about 
us, and tried to believe the rooms had echoed 
no footsteps save those of Mrs. Hart and the 
Colonel’s soldierly tread. Once or so, while 
silence fell over us, I would start, and feel 
my heart beating ; but Alexis was near me, 
Therefore, I feared 


After coffee, the gentlemen went out to 
some evening amusement. We, the weary 
lounging 
about, discussing toilettes, and Paris sights, 
and the fair Empress Eugénie—the wifely 
crown which my old aversion Louis Bona- 
parte had chosen to bind about his ugly 
brows. Mrs. Hart was anxious to see all, 
and then fly back to her beloved London. 

“How long is it since you left London, 
Mrs. Saltram ?” 

“A year, [ think. What is to-day ?” 

“The twenty-fifth—no, the twenty-sixth 
of May.” 


I dropped my head on the cushion. Then, 


opposite two similar apartments for the|that date—the first she mentioned—had 


Colonel and his lady. 


| passed over unthought of by us. 


That night 


I am thus minute for reasons that will|—the night of mortal horror when the Argo 


appear. 


Mrs. Hart had been travelling with us| 
She was a mild sweet-faced | 


some weeks. 


went down—lay thus far buried in the past, 
parted from us by two blessed years. 
But I found it impossible to converse 
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longer with Mrs. Hart ; so about ten o’clock| I still laughed at her, though an uneasy 
I left her reading, and went to take half an/| feeling was creeping over me. ‘To dismiss it, 
hour’s rest in my chamber, which, as I have | I showed her how the door was fastened, and 
explained, was divided from the salon by a/| how it was impossible my husband could have 


small boudoir or dressing-room. The only 
other entrance was from a door near the 
head of my bed, which I went and locked. 

It seemed uncourteous to retire for the 
night ; so I merely threw a dressing-gown 
over my evening toilette, and lay down out- 
side the bed, dreamily watching the shadows 
which the lamp threw. This lamp was in 
my chamber; but its light extended faintly 
into the boudoir, showing the tall mirror 
there, and a sofa which was placed opposite. 
Otherwise, the little room was dusky, save 
for a narrow glint streaming through the not 
quite closed door of the salon. 

I lay broad awake, but very quiet, con- 
tented, and serene. I was thinking of Alexis. 
In the midst of my reverie, I heard, as I 
thought, my maid trying the handle of the 
door behind me. 

“Tt is locked,” I said ; “ another time.” 

The sound ceased ; yet I almost thought 
she had opened the door, for there came a 
rift of wind, which made the lamp sway in 
its socket. But when I looked, the door was 
closely shut, and the bolt still fast. 

I lay, it might be, half an hour longer. 
Then, with a certain compunction at my 
courtesy, I saw the salon door open, 
Mrs. Hart appear. 

She looked in, drew back hurriedly, 
closed the door after her. 

Of course I immediately rose to follow her. 
Ere doing so, I remember particuiarly stand- 
ing with the lamp in my hand, arranging my 
dress before the mirror in the boudoir, and 
seeing reflected in the glass, with my cash- 
mere lying over its cushions, the sofa, unoc- 
cupied. 

Eliza was standing thoughtfully by thestove. 

“T ought to ask pardon of you, my dear 
Mrs. Hart.” 

“Oh, no,—but I of you. 
Mr. Saltram had returned. 
husband ? ” 

“With mine, no doubt! We need not 
expect them for an hour yet, the renegades.” 

“You are jesting,” said Mrs. Hart, half 
offended. “I know they are come home. I 
saw Mr. Saltram in your boudoir not two 
minutes since.” 

“How?” 

“Tn your boudoir, I repeat. 
on the sofa.” 

‘Impossible !” and I burst out laughing. 
“Unless he has suddenly turned into a cash- 
mere shawl. Come and look.” 

I flung the folding doors open, and poured 
a blaze of light into the little room. 

“It is very odd,” fidgetted Mrs. Hart ; 
“very odd, indeed. Iam sure I saw a gen- 
tleman here. His face was turned aside,— 
but of course I concluded it was Mr. Saltram. 
Very odd, indeed.” 


dis- 
and 


and 


I did not know 
Where is my 


He was lying 


| entered, 

| “No; for I distinctly heard you say, ‘It is 
locked—another time.’ What did you mean 
by another time ?” 

“T thought it was Fanchon.” 
| To change the subject I began showing 
|her some parures my husband had just 
|bought me. Eliza Hart was very fond of 
|jewels. We remained looking at them some 
|time longer, and then she bade me good 
| night. 
| “No light, thank you. I can find my way. 

The boudoir is not dark. Good night. Do 
not look so pale to-morrow, my dear.” 

She kissed me in the friendly English 
fashion, and we parted. 

She went through rapidly, shutting my 
bed-room door. A minute afterwards she 
re-appeared, breathless, covered with angry 
blushes, 

“Mrs, Saltram, you have deceived me! 
| You area wicked French woman.” 
| “Madam !” 

“You know it,—you knew it all along. I 
will go and seek my husband. He will not 
let me stay another night in your house ! ” 

| “As you will,"—for I was sick of her 
| follies. “ But, explain yourself.” 

“ Have you no shame? Have you foreign 
women never any shame? But I have found 
you out at last.” 

“ Tndeed ! ” 

“There is—I have seen him twice with my 
own eyes—there is a man lying this minute 
in your boudoir,—and he is—not Mr. Sal- 
tram !” 

Then, indeed, I sickened,—A deadly horror 
came over me. No wonder the young thing, 
convinced of my guilt, fled from me, appalled. 

For, I knew now whom she had seen. 

” » * * * 

Hour after hour I must have lain where I 
fell. There was some coufusion in the house 
—no one came near me. It was early daylight 
when I woke and saw Fanchon leaning over 
me, and trying to lift me from the floor. 

“ Fanchon,—is it morning ?” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“ What day is it?” 

“The twenty-sixth of May.” 

It had been he, then. He followed us still. 

Shudder after shudder convulsed me. I 
think Fanchon thought I was dying. 

“Oh, Madame! oh, poor Madame! And 
Monsieur not yet come home.” 

[ uttered a horrible ery—for my soul fore- 
| boded what either had been, or would be. 

Alexis never came home again. 

An hour after, I was sent for to the little 
| woodeutter’s hut, where he lay dying. 
| My noble husband had in him but one thing 
| lacking—his passions were “ not in his hand.’, 
‘When Colonel Hart, on the clear testimony of 
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Eliza, impugned Ais wife’s honour, Alexis 
fought and fell. 

It all happened in one night, when their 
blood was fiery hot. By daylight, the Colonel 
stood, cold as death, pale as a shadow, by 
Alexis’ bedside. He had killed him, and 
he loved him! 

No one thought of me. 
near him—unconscious as he was—doubtless 
believing them the last contrite tears of an 
—adulteress! I did not heed or try to 
deny that horrible name—Alexis was dying. 

Towards evening he became stronger, and 
his senses returned. He opened his eyes and 
saw me. but they closed with a shudder. 

“Alexis—Alexis !” 

“Tsbel, I am dying. You know why. 
the name of God—are you” 

“In the name of God, I am your pure 
wife, who never loved, even in thought, any 
man but you.” 

“T am satisfied.” 

He looked at Colonel Hart, faintly 
smiling ; then opened his arms and _ took 
me into them, as if to protect me with his 
last breath. 

“Now,” he said, still holding me, “my 
friends, we must make all clear. Nothing 
must harm her when Iam gone. Hart, fetch 
your wife here.” 

Mrs. Hart came, trembling violently. 
Womun-like, seeing my misery, even she 
caught my hand and wept. My husband 
addre-sed her. 


Tn 


“Who did you see? Answer, as toadying | 


man who to-morrow will know all secrets. 
Who was the man you saw in my wife’s 
chamber ?” 

“He was a stranger. I never met him 
before, anywhere. He lay on the sofa, 
wrapped in a fur cloak.” 

“ Did you see his face ?”” 

“Not the first time. The second time I 
did.” 

“ What was he like? Be accurate, for the 
sake of more than life—honour.” 

My husband’s voice sank. There was terror 
in his eyes, but not that terror—he held me 
to his bosom still. 

“What was he like, Eliza?” repeated 
Colonel Hart. 

“He was middle-aged; of a pale, grave 
countenance, with keen, large eyes, high 
forehead, and a pointed beard.” 

“Heaven save us! I have seen him, too,” 
cried the Colonel, horror-struck. “It was no 
living man you saw, Eliza.” 

“It was M. Anastasius!” 


My husband died that night. He died, his 
lips on mine, murmuring how he loved me, 
aud how happy he had been. 

For many months after then I was quite 
happy, too; for my wits wandered, and I 
thought I was again a little West Indian 
girl, picking gowans in the meadows about 
Dumfries. 


They let me weep | 


The Colonel and Mrs. Hart were, I believe, 

|very kind to me. I always took her fora 
little playfellow I had, who was called Fliza, 
| Itis only lately, as the year has circled round 
again to the spring, that my head has become 
clear and I have found out who she is, aud— 
'ah, me !—who [I am. 
This coming to my right senses does not 
;give me so much pain as they thought it 
; woull ; because great weakness of body had 
balanced and soothed my mind. 

I have but one desire: to go to my own 
Alexis ;—and before the twenty-fifth of May, 

Now I have been able to complete nearly 
our story. Reader, judge between us—and 
him. Farewell. 

IspeL SALTRAM. 


Post-Scriptum.—I think it will be well 
that I, Eliza Hart, should relate, as simp!y as 
veraciously, the circumstances of Mrs. Sal- 
tram’s death, which happened on the night 
of the twenty-fifth of May. 

She was living with us at our house, some 
miles out of London. She had been very 
jill and weak during May, but tuwards the 
end of the month she revived. We thought 
if she could live till June she might even 
recover. My husband desired that on no 
account might she be told the day of the 
month—she was indeed purposely deceived 
on the subject. When the twenty-fifth came 
she thought it was only the twenty-second. 

For some weeks she had kept her bed, and 
Fanchon never left her. Fanchon, who knew 
the whole history, and was strictly charged, 
| whatever delusions might occur, to take no 
notice whatever of the subject to her mistress, 
| For my husband and myself were again per- 
/suaded that it must be some delusion. So 
|was the physician, who nevertheless deter- 
| mined to visit us himself on the night of the 
twenty-fifth of May. 

It happened that the Colonel was unwell, 
and I could not remain constantly in Mrs, 
| Saltram’s room. It was a large but very 
‘simple suburban bedchamber, with white 
| curtains and modern furniture, all of which I 
' myself arranged in such a manner that there 
| Should be no dark corners, no shadows thrown 
iby hanging draperies, or anything of the 
kind, 

About ten o’clock Fanchon accidentally 
quitted the rvom, sending in her place a 
nursemaid who had lately come into our 
| family. 
| This girl tells me that she entered the room 
; quickly, but stopped, seeing, as she believed, 
, the physician sitting by the bed, on the fur- 
ther side, at Mrs. Saltram’s right hand. She 
/thought Mrs. Saltram did not see him, for 
‘she turned and asked her—“ Susan, what 
,o’clock is it ?” 

The gentleman, she says, appeared sitting 
with his elbows resting on his knees, and his 
, face partly concealed in his hands. He wore a 
‘long coat or cloak—she could not distinguish 
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| which, for the room was rather dark, but she 
|, could plainly see on his little finger the 
sparkle of a diamond ring. 

She is quite certain that Mrs. Saltram did 
not see the gentleman at ell, which rather 
surprised her, for the poor lady moved from 

| time to time, and spoke, complainingly, of 
its being “very cold.” At lenyth she called 
Susan to sit by her side, and chafe her hands. 

Susan acquiesced—* But did not Mrs. Salt- 
ram see the gentleman ?” 

“What gentleman ?” 

“He was sitting beside you, not a minute 
since. I thought he was the doctor, or the 
clergyman.” 

And the girl, much terrified, saw that now, | 
there was no oue there. 

She says, Mrs. Saltram did not seem terri- 
fied at all. She only pressed her hands on! 
her forehead ; her lipsslightly moving—then 
whispered : “Go, call Fanchon and them all, | 
tell them what you saw.” 

“But £ must leave you. 
afraid ?” 

“No. Not now—not now.” 

She covered her eyes, and again her lips 
began moving. 

Fanchon entered, and I too, immediately. 

I do not expect to be credited. I can only | 
state on my honour, what we both then| 
beheld. 

Mrs. Saltram lay, her eyes open, her face 
quite calm, as that of a dying person; her 
hands spread out on the counterpane. Beside 
her sat erect, the same figure I had seen lying 































































































Are you not) 




































































on the sofa in Paris, exactly a year ago. It 
appeared more life-like than she. Neither 





looked at each other. When we brought a! 
bright lamp into the room, the appearance 
vanished, | 
Tsbel said to me, “ Eliza, he is come.” 
“Impossible! You have not seen hin?” | 
“No, but you have?” She looked me | 
steadily in the face. “I knew it. Take the| 
light away, and you will see him again. He} 






































































































1 is here, | want to speak to him. Quick, take | 

2 the light away.” 

[ Terrified as I was, I could not refuse, for | 

, I saw by her features that her last hour was at 

2 hand. 

@ As surely I write this, I, Eliza Hart, aw, 
when the candles were removed, that figure 

y grow again, as out of air, sitting by her bed- 

a side, 

Yr She turned herself with difficulty, and 
faced it. “Eliza, is he there? I see nothing 

D but the empty chair. Ishe there?” 

1, “Yes.” 

" “Does he look angry or terrible ?” 

18 “ No.” 

or “Anastasius.” She extended her hand 

at towards the vacant chair. “Cousin Aunas- 
tasius !” 

0g Her voice was sweet, though the cold drops | 

1s stood on her brow. 

a “Cousin Anastasius, I do not see you, but 





| you can see and hear me. 


bese 


I am not afraid of | 














SPRING LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


| Her eyes turned to the vacant chair. 


18] 





you now. You know, once, I loved you very 
much,” 


Here—overcome with terror, I stole back 


towards the lighted door. Thence I still 
heard Isbel speaking. 
“We erred, both of us, Cousin. You were 


too hard upon me—I had too great love first, 
too great terror afterwards, of you. Why 
should I be afraid of a man that shall die, 
and of the son of man, whose breath is in 
his nostrils? I should have worshipped, have 
feared, not you, but only God.” 

She paused—drawing twice or thrice 
heavily, the breath that could not last. 

“T forgive you—forgive me also. I loved 
you. Have you anything to say to me, 


| Anastasius?” 


Silence, 

“Shall we ever meet in the boundless wide 
spheres ?” 

Silence—a long silence. We brought in 
candles, for she was evidently dying. 

“Eliza—thank you for all! Your hand. 


| It is so dark—and ”—shivering—“I am afraid 
| of going into the dark, I might meet Anasta- 


sius there. I wish my husband would come.” 
She was wandering in her mind, I saw. 


“Ts there any one sitting by me?” 

“Dear Isbel; can you see any one?” 

“No one—yes ”—and with preternatural 
strength she started right up in bed, extend- 
ing her arms. “Yes! There—close behind 
you—I see—my husband. I am quite safe— 
now !” 


So, with a smile upon her face, she died. 


SPRING LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


Tur breeze and showers of coming Spring 
Will waken many sighs and tears, 
Her early blossoms cannot bring 
The old delights of peaceful years ; 
The primrose colour of her sky, 
Th’ aroma of her budding bowers, 
Will but recall the joys gone by, 
While Grief is sitting mid the flowers. 





Beside the rusted cannon-ball 
On daisied slopes the lamb will sleep, 
Beneath the shelled and battered wall 
The deep blue violet upward peep. 
In Inker:ann sweet buds will blow:— 
On Balaklava’s blood-stained clay, 
Where England's sons rode down the foe, 
Children amid the wildflowers play. 


Spring-flowers again will deck the sod, 

Which heavy-wheeled artillery crushed ; 
Bloom where the fiery war-horse trod, 

And wave where marching columns rushed : 
On mountain height, in deep ravine, 

Will be in all their beauty found, 
As if the silence of the scene 

Had ne’er rung back War’s trumpet-sound. 


Along highways where warriors went, 
Last bluebell-time, with fife and drum, 
Spring-flowers will throw their sweetest scent, 
And belted bees amid them hum, 
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Where muskets sang the funeral hymn, 
They'll show no traces of the dead, 
Unless the daisy’s silver rim 
Be dappled with a deeper red. 


Laburnums their gold chains will swing, 
Hawthorns in star-like May be ’rayed, 
Lilacs their early perfumes bring, 
Roses the wildbriar branches braid. 
And lovely forms amid them mourn, 
Who fondly hoped, when they should bloom, 
He—crowned with victorr—would return, 
Who now sleeps in a soldier’s tomb. 


Some with the swallow o’er the sea, 
To cottage-homes in tranquil dells 
Will come—anl ’neath the orchard-tree, 
Once more bear the sweet village bells. 
And as the Spring her gentle rain 
Sheds on the bending buds below, 
Their thoughts will stray to comrades slain, 
Who sleep where other wildflowers blow. 


Spring’s gathered blossoms soon will throw 
Their light shapes on the rustic floor, 

Bees through the open casement go,— 
While in the sunshine at the door 

The childless sire will sit for hours, 
A statue in his deep distress :— 

Where his loved boy once gathered flowers 
There will not be a bud the less, 


Through the dim golden mists of dawn, 
And the blue twilight’s dewy fall, 
Loved eyes will look across the lawn— 

From the bay-windows of the hall— 
For him whose shadow never more 

Along the pathway quaint and trim, 
Will send his likeness on before, 

To call them out to welcome him. 


Nor morning red, nor ev’ning grey, 

That presence dear shall ever bring, 
Nor starry night, nor sunny day, 

Nor all the bright hopes of the Spring. 
Many lost shadows lengthen’d out 

Into a gloom profound and grand, 
From the far East will close about— 

A shadow upon all the Land. 


HOUSES IN FLATS. 


Or course, where there are mills there 
millowners and operatives ; where there are 
ships there are sailors; where there are| 
houses built there are people to tenant them : 
but, just as you may have Edwin and | 
Emma—foolish and fond pair — doubling | 
each other’s bliss in a hard stone house 
in the High Street, and Thumbscrew the | 
usurer at W oodbine Retreat in the suburbs, | 
buried among roses and laurustinuses, 
you may 
shelled in romance, and highly imaginative 
communities with nothing but a dull crust | 
over them. You can no more tell what is ina 
town than you can tell what is ina pie, till you | 
begin your diggings into it. We have been 
wofully deceived by pies, and by towns also, 
For example, we have been deceived by | 
London. The bachelor, or any other man 
whose domestic wants happen to be limited, ! 


are 


SO | 
have practical town- -popul: itions \s 


(Conducted by 
has a right when he « comes ‘to ‘London to 
believe—if faith can be put in town exteriors 
—that he has come to : matter-of-fact place, 
in which he may settle down methodically, 
get what he wants, and never be perplexed 
by yany nonsense. Oxford Street, Che “upside, 
and the Str: und, are mi ovr mere places of 
business. It is impossible to give sd to the 
fancy and become sentimental in presence of 
|Somerset House. The strongest emotion it 
lean excite is by reminding one of a half. 
| yee ar’s income-tax which has to be paid, 
| But how dreadful a mistake will the young 
| bachelor have made, who judges Londoners 
| by London in this way! 
Let him attempt to settle down among 
|them. How will he live? He will go into 
lodgings, or he will take a house. Perhaps 
| the ¢ gentleman is not a bachelor, but a man 
with a small family, and an income not par- 
ticularly large. He would prefer a house, 
and looks about according] Soon he dis- 
covers that the great bulk of the professional 
and trading classes must be particularly well 
to do; for house-agents laugh at the possi- 
bility of any one who is able to keep decent 
broadcloth on his back paying less than 
forty pounds a year for house-rent, exclusive 
of taxes. Far out of town, andin some suburbs 
of equivocal respectability, thirty-five pound 
houses may be found, in which a government 
clerk, a retired tradesman, or anyone holdinga 
like position, could, by chance, get a dwelling 
suited to his circumstances. But, unless it 
be distant enough from town to cease to 
be a London residence, even the occasional 
house offered at that rent to a tenant from 
the middle classes of society, is scantily sup- 
plied with the things necessary to a civilised 
existence. It contains but an imitation of a 
kitchen, probably no pantry, and a little nook 
for coals under the bed-room stairs. Its cis- 
| tern holds only water enough to makea little 
scrubbing possible after the kettle has been 
supplied, and enough water taken for the 
washing of a few hands and faces. As for the 
washing of bodies by a free use of the bath 
daily, no such thing can be attempted ina 
| thirty- five pound house. The m: jority of 
| houses at this rent, and nearly all houses at 4 
| lower price in London, are intended for the 
tenancy of people, who pay for them ata rate 
| above their means ; small milliners, journey- 
| men carpenters, bricklayers’ foremen, work- 
ing shoemakers, chimney-sweeps, and so forth. 
| They do what the young surgeon does, who 
screws his brass plate on a door in some 
street leading from a square, and pays up- 
wards of a hundred pounds of rent and taxes 
out of ninety pounds of income,—each, “ hav- 
ing a larger ‘house than he requires, desires to 
let a portion.” The streets of London and 
its suburbs, are in fact, except in a few 
| quarters, lines of make-believe. They are 
full of houses which are in no degree pro- 
| portioned to the incomes of their tenants. 
The master and mistress of a house often 
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HOUSES 


pass strange boots on their way to bed, have | 
too often the smell of strangers’ dinners 
steaming from their kitchen, and the hats of 
men who despise them, hanging in their hall. 
The master or the mistress of the house is, 
in three instances out of four, more justly to 
be called its servant. For the most part the 
house of the Londoner is not his castle ; the 
home of the Londoner is not a refuge from 
the world ; it is no haven of peace; but the 
ring in which landlord, or landlady, spars 
with lodger from sunrise until after sunset. 
There is an incessant tax upon the fancy. 
Mr. Watson is the renter of a dwelling, and 
his friends are to suppose that the house is his. 


Watson himself thinks so, though he lets | 
the drawing-room floor to the Mopsons, | 
and sells to them with it, the command over | 


his kitchen, Also, notwithstanding that he 
has lodged Mr. Kinderbogie, a despotic 
foreigner, in his front parlour, and in his 
most cozy bed-room, Kinderbogie’s friends 
are required to suppose, when they visit 
Kinderbogie, that they see him in his house ; 
and there can be no doubt that the Mopsons, 
who are polite people, would forfeit a month’s 
hire, and quit their apartments instantly, if 
Watson, who pays the rent for his house, were 
to assert his right to it, by putting his own 
name on the front door. As for a row of bell- 
handles with Watson, Mopson, Kinderbogie, 
under each, respectively, not one of the three 
would submit to it. There is the make-believe 
of the whole house for each, one bell labelled 
“visitors,” and one ditto “servants,” for 
them all, one slovenly and weary maid of all- 
work waiting upon them all. 

Furthermore, we need only mention the 
vast calls upon the fancy made in such houses 
in connexion with the most matter-of-fact 
things,—the ghostly disappearances of tea 
and sugar,—the magical transformation to 
which hams are often subject between break- 
fast-time and breakfast-time ; the miraculous 
loss of power suffered by eggs, which go by 
scores into puddings, and there leave no trace 
of their existence; the mysterious book of 
the landlady, with which she conjures in a 
way bewildering to ordinary business men. 
No more of this : 


“ For *tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not matter for a breakfast.” 


We hold it to be, beyond doubt, that Lon- 
don lodging-letting is the black art of the nine- 
teenth century, and it is dreadful to know, as 
it is known by the statistical, that in no less 
than three out of four of all the houses in 
London this art is practised. Thus London 
streets tell nothing of the truth of London 
life ; and the housekeeping of the majority of 
Londoners is simply and entirely fiction. 

Weary of one British capital, let the same 
bachelor betake himself, or the same small 
family betake itself, to another. Try Edin- 
burgh. There the case is reversed. Out of 
doors all is romance. In the Old Town, 
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houses of stone, piled as by a dreamer, story 
over story ; a High Street, full of fantastic 
pictures, lined with shops that rarely are 
content with simple labelling, but crowd the 
way with emblems to the right hand and the 
left. Mambrino’s helmet, tlhe very same brass 
basin that was precious in Don Quixote’s 
eyes, is represented over every barber's door ; 
the golden fancy of the chemist is pestle and 
jmortar; and the watchmaker hangs out a 
|vast gold watch, that clearly belongs by 
natural right to a pantomime, and dangles of 
| course, at the door, for a clown to pocket. At 
the top of this dreamy hill, is Edinburgh 
| Castle, open freely to all comers, where Mons 
Meg occupies a place of honour, and the crown 
and sceptre worn by Scottish kings and queens 
in the old days of chivalry glitter mysteriously 
|in an illuminated vault. There, the kilted 
Highlander, off duty, will point up to the win- 
dow of Queen Mary’s room, and tell how a 
young prince was let down in a basket from 
| that window long ago, hundreds of feet down, 
by the steep side of the rocks. At the bottom 
of the steep, fantastic street, Holyrood Palace 
and the ruins of the chapel are almost as free 
to all comers as the castle. For a sixpenny 
fee one may have all the story of it told, be 
shown the stairs in the wall by which the 
conspirators went up to murder Rizzio, the 
very tapestry from behind which they en- 
tered Mary’s room, the bed on which Queen 
Mary slept, the bower in which she dressed, 
the glass by which her features were re- 
flected, the antechamber,—a grim cupboard 
now half filled with Darnley’s armour,—in 
which she was supping with Rizzio when the 
murderers entered, the (apocryphal) stain on 
the floor made by the soaking all night through 
it of Rizzio’s blood, let out by six and thirty 
wounds. Bridges leap across a valley edged 
with gardens, to connect the old town with 
the new, and in the valley live the great 
steam dragons. Then there is the new town, 
an idea in stone, without a crook in one of 
its straight lines, or a flaw in one of its circles, 
—no twisting hither and tuither in obedience 
to this interest and that; but broad, straight, 
uniformly intersecting streets, that seem to 
have sprung up together in the same hour, at 
the touch of an enchanter’s wand. ‘There is the 
Calton Hill, littered over with waste fancies— 
a rubbish heap of the imaginative architec- 
ture—a hill to be looked from, with an eleva- 
| tion of the spirit, but to be looked at with an 
lelevation of the nose. And finally to press 
jthe seal down tightly on the impression of 
| Edinburgh as a city of romance, there is the 
|newest glory of the town,—a monument 
| which dwarfs the proportions of the Castle 
Hill,—to Walter Scott, the citizen of whom 
ithe city is most proud—a mere writer, my 
English lords and gentlemen, of romances. 
But, our bachelor who, judging from all 
‘these appearances, makes up his mind that 
he has found his way to a community of 
‘imaginative, unbusinesslike people, very soon 
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becomes aware of his mistake. 
the romance is out of doors, and that within- 
doors everything is adapted in a straightfor- 
ward way to the wants of the various sections 
of a middle-class community. We say 
nothing of the poor in wynds and closes, 
as we have said nothing of the tenants of 
tle London alleys. In London, it is not only 
the poor whom housebuilders neglect. In 
Edinburgh, there is no other class left 
unconsidered. A large division of the towns- 
people is composed of what are termed in a 
material sense, respectable persons, who soon 


reach the limits of their income. It is judged | 
in Edinburgh more proper to furnish such | 
people with dwelling-places of the character | 
and price required by them, than to force | 
them into the tenancy of houses priced above | 


their means, and to compel them to destroy all 
their domestic comfort by going into slavery 
to lodgers, in order that they may pay out of 
artificial income, artificial rent. 

Tn Edinburgh, as in some continental 
towns, this problem is solved by the adoption 
of a system of house-building which is refused 
to the inhabitants of London—the system of 
building in flats. There are complete houses 
of two, three, four, or even ten stories, for 
those who require them, cheaper, of course, 
proportionately than in London. For those 
who require less than this, there are the flats, 
which are, generally speaking, to be defined 
as one-storied houses, built one over the other, 
aud because they are so built, the street by 
which they are approached takes, of course, 
the form of a stone flight of stairs. One of 
these independent flats sometimes includes 
two storeys, in which case it has its domestic 
staircase perfectly distinct from the common- 
stair, which is in truth, as before said, a form 
of street. Each flat is, in every respect, a 
private dwelling, and contains, or should con- 
tain, every requisite convenience. It may 
consist of four, tive, six, or more rooms; and 
by renting a flat suited to his wants, a 
bachelor, a married couple without children, 
or x small family, may secure absolute inde- 
pendence and retain any degree of social 
stunding as the occupant of a home containing 
what is wanted in it, and no more, and which, 
at the same time, costs only what can be 
afforded. 

The common-stair is at night well lighted 
with gas. It is sometimes quite open below 
to the street, sometimes closed by a door 
which corresponds to the gate often set up at 
the opening to private streets in London. It 
is not usual in Edinburgh, as in Paris, to give 
custody of this entrance to a porter. Bell- 
handles communicating with each flat are 
fixed in the street, and to each bell-handle is 
attached the name of the person with whose 
house it communicates. The servant of the 


person whose bell is rung, is at the trouble of 


opening the great entrance door, not by going 
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He finds that’ 
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to fly open, as if of their own accord. The 
visitor, thereupon, ascends the private street 
of stone steps until he comes to the house of 
his friend, and enters, 

It is much more a matter of necessity in 
London than in Edinburgh and Paris, that 
many of the inhabitants should live over their 
neighbours’ heads, and not merely side by 
side with them. Already we do so in a 
wretched way by occupying one another's 
houses, interfering with each other’s privacy 
and comfort. It is a wretched thing to bea 
London lodger ; but it is yet a more wretched 
thing to be a London letter of lodgings, 
Already the size of London causes the dis- 
tances traversed in the course of business to 
consume a serious amount of time. The cost 
|of ground-rents also rises. Why do our 
| builders then refuse to entertain this idea— 
anything but a new-fangled one—of building 
| in flats one-storied houses, solidly constructed 
jand piled one over the other, so that they 
may reduce ground-rent to a trifle as they 
rise, and are capable of being let at rentals 
varying from twenty pounds to forty. Tens 
of thousands who have been thrust into a 
false position by the want of properly con- 
structed homes of this description would be 
eager to become their tenants. 

They would need to be well built, with 
good material, and that is no doubt one of 
our great difficulties. The builder should 
work solidly on solid means, but the number 
of substantial builders seems in London to be 
yearly lessening. We have been credibly in- 
formed that in and about London the race of 
bricklayers has been demoralised by the im- 
mense preponderance of flimsy, slovenly erec- 
tions, and that it is not very easy to get men 
capable of executing brickwork of the best 
description. Men without capital speculate 
successfully in bricks, and look no farther 
than the present speculation. We have had 
occasion to observe, how, with a capital of 
fifty pounds, a terrace may be built, by mort- 
gaging, and selling now and then, and build- 
ing house after house so rapidly as to get 
rentals soon, from which to pay a trifle on 
account of future bills for brick and timber.* 
The terrace is soon built and sold; out of the 
fifty pounds have been made several thousands, 
‘and the public has been furnished with 
| residences which it is not likely to enjoy. 
| It may be that houses built in this fashion 
/can be offered for sale at a price which deters 
many honest men from venturing on building 
speculations. Wedo not know how that may 
|be. We have a strong conviction that if dis- 
| trict surveyors did all that they are bidden to 
\do by the Building Act, and were not—as 
they now seem to be — ashamed of being 
active, houses would not tumble down as 
they do, and often would not tumble up 
as they do. We fancy that we could be 
more grateful than we sometimes feel towards 





|| down to it ; but by machinery like that used the whole profession of surveyors, if it would 


| oiten in London oilices for causing front doors ! 


* See Vol, viii, p. 217. 
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but effect all that it can effect for the pro- 
motion of the public health and safety. But 
it is no easy thing to affirm surely of any 
given surveyor or civil engineer that he has 
not performed his duty. It very commonly 
appears upon inquiry that he has done all for 
which he held himself responsible. We are 
reminded, for example, of a case in which we 
undertook to be particular, that of the Croy- 
don Drainage. ‘There were some awkward 
errors made in the first execution of the work ; 
a Llue Book whispered grave hints implying 
stupidity in the surveyor under the Loeal 
Board at Croydon; and from a grave authority 
came more than a hint that he owed his ap- 
pointment to some undue influences. These 
charges were embodied in a particular state- 
ment on the subject in a former article,* but, 
inasmuch as we have since found that portion 
of them to be untrue, which contains the 
more than hint (which should have been no 
hint at all) of jobbery in the appointment, 
aud find as to other matters a great shifting 
to and tro of the responsibilities in question, 
what can we do better than unsay all that we 
have said, so far as it weighs upon the indi- 
vidual referred to in our statement ? 

Let us take up again our tale of bricks. 
Given a capitalist, who is disposed to be a 
benefactor to the London race with profit to 
himself, let him set to work about the build- 
ing of a perpendicular street or two with 
some such notions as the following. The 
doors on each side of the street (which is, of 
course, a spacious staircase) are to be under- 
stood as opening not from so many floors 
ofa house, but from so many distinct houses: 
the ceiling of one being the foundation of the 
other. Every such house is to be parted 
from the one below it and the one above it, 
not by mere timber, lath, and plaster, but by 
rick work—hollow bricks being the best for 
use in such positions—or some solid combina- 
tion of iron with concrete or plaster, that 
shall be at least as fireproof as an ordinary 
parting wall. This also will stop a little 
more effectually than many of our parting 
walls now do, the passage of sound from one 
tenement into another. Which is essential, 
be it observed, to the comfort, honesty, and 
success of such an enterprise, 

The same capitalist must, in the next place, 
take counsel for the ventilation of each set 
of premises, Although immeasurably supe- 
rior to the London plan of parcelling a house 
that has only conveniences for one family 
into residences for two, three, or four separate 
establishments, the Edinburgh system of 
flats is yet by no means entirely perfect. 
The staircase in an ordinary London house 
goes far to make it airy. In the flat there is 


no shaft of this kind communicating by a/ 


to secure its circulation through the building, 
But it is not difficult to connect the kitchen 
fires all the way up with a ventilating shaft, 
that shall be set in action by them, and 
maintain a constant upward current of 
spoiled air, for which compensation can be 
provided by a shaft for the introduction of 
pure air, that can be also warmed, if neces- 
sary. Provision of this kind for a pile of 
flats would not by any means be costly ; 
and it should not be left out of any 
attempt to introduce the flat system into 
London. Also, to save much bodily labour, 
there should be a movexble stage for the 
lifting up of coals or heavy supplies to the 
level of any of the landings. 

There has been sent to us a pamphlet by 
two architects and civil engineers—Messrs. 
Ashpitel and Whichcord—on the erection of 
fire-proof houses in flats, which pays all 
proper attention to these points, contains profit 
and loss calculations, and plans for the con- 
struction of flats in a way suitable to the 
requirements of those to whom it is of import- 
ance whether they pay twenty, thirty, or forty 
pounds of rent. We may say that the lowest 
price at which these gentlemen consider it 
possible to supply in London, in the form of 
flat, a living-room and three bedrooms, with 
scullery, and all the necessary accommodation 
suitable for the family of a person in receipt 
of good wages or small salary, is sixteen 
pounds ten shillings a-year. This payment 
covers—not rent only, but also rates and 
taxes, with the cost of a free supply of gas 
and water. Its yield to the capitalist would 
be eight per cent. upon his outlay. 

The pamphlet suggests that Londoners would 
not freely adopt the Paris system ofa gradation 
of rank in the character of the flats, as one 
ascends the common stair. Therefore they 
would give equal accommodation to all the 
eight or ten houses opening on each little street 
of staircase. Then the degree of climbing 
necessary to get home would indeed be con- 
sidered in the rent ; but not to an extent great 
enough to make any serious difference in the 
rank of persons living over the same plot 
of ground. This mounting to one’s house- 
door, be it remembered, is an exchange for 
all the climbing daily done indoors under the 
present system; not the imposition of an 
extra task, 

The architects to whom we have referred 
illustrate their ideas freely by a set of plans 
appended to their pamphlet, which are certainly 
worth the attention of any person practically 
interested in this subject. And who is not? 
They suggest very agreeable methods of turn- 
ing to account, plots of ground yet vacant in or 
near town, by grouping sets of flats into hand- 
some little squares, with private dwellings ap- 


hall-door with the street ; and it needs much | proached from and looking out upon a garden 


opening of windows to secure fresh air to| plot, and with shops fronting the street. 
the tenants, if no special means are employed | 


* See Omission and Commission, Vol. x. No. 323. 


At 
the entrance to the garden within such a 
square they would establish a porter. The 


‘centre of such a plot,surrounded by the houses 
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of mechanics, might contain a small building | every person of moderate means establish 


capable of being used as a reading-room, with 
baths and wash-houses. 

There is no good reason why residence in 
flats should not become popular among us, 
and being popularised, become even to be re- 
cognised by fashion, The Albany is but a| 
set of first-class flats, spread out upon the 
ground, and since we have no longer ground | 
to waste, and the business or the pleasure of| 
the Londoner is already interfered with by the | 
necessity of constant walking or riding over | 
all the miles of ground we occupy at present, | 
why may we not change our tactics, and have | 
little Albanies built up into the air ? 

Still there will be letters of apartments, | 
because furnished lodgings are a necessary 
town accommodation. But one need go no 
farther than Edinburgh to find out how the 
flat system operates on the subletting of 
apartments, furnished or unfurnished. The 
woman who in London takes a presentable 
house, and pays a hundred a year for it, in| 
rent and taxes ; besides struggling very hard 
to get the furniture together, is to be half 
forgiven if she preys upon the public. She has 
so much to do to find herself in bread and | 
butter, that she may well be tempted to eke out 
her dinner from her tenant’s meat. In Edin- 
burgh, lodging-letting is a business of a much 
less speculative kind. A flat may be taken and 
all rooms but two sublet. The speculatign is 
not great, and the return tolerably certain. 
When it appears prudent and safe to extend 
the business, a second flat can easily be added 
to the first. The landlady, in fact, attempts 
only what she can do, and, being sure enough 
of the power to live honestly, is all the less 
disposed to cheat. The price of furnished 
apartments in London would fall by one-third 
if the flat system were extensively adopted, 
and the lodging-letters would nevertheless be 
better off than they are now. 

And, after all, one of the best advan- | 


| 
| 
} 
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es 
for his own household—thanks to the flats— 
a comfortable home. 


TOM D’URFEY. 


One of the oddest epitaphs in London is to 
be seen on the south wall of the church of 
Saint James’s, Piccadilly. Sculptural cha- 


racter it has none. It is at the best a common 
piece of Yorkshire flag, with a very brief 
inscription :— 


Tom D’Urfey 
Dyed Feb'y y® 26th, 1723. 


We have a kind of Old Mortality interest 
in this monument, paying periodical visits to 
it—not from any particular admiration for 
the poor inhabitant it seeks to commemorate 
—but purely from a desire that some archi- 
tect may not remove it as unsightly, or some 
churchwarden destroy it as of no manner 
of use. 

These periodical visits to Tom D’Urfey’s 
tomb extend over a quarter of a century, 
Many have looked at it besides ourselves. 
Some few have evidently known “all about” 
Tom D’Urfey. Some have a rude guess that 
he was a clever and companionable fellow, 
Some have shrugged their shoulders before 
it, and passed on witha “ Well, I’m sure 
—brief enough for any residuary legatee.” 
Others have laughed before it, and cried 
“Poor Tom’s a-cold;” and it was but the 
other day that we detected a charity-boy 
trying a hard ball against Tom’s crumbling 
tablet, thinking perhaps it would have been 
a good bit of fun to have “done for the old 
buffer.” We have a liking for Tom, and 
have actually dived into Tom’s history, and 
collected what no bookseller has yet collected 
—Tom D’Urfey’s works. 

Tom was half a Frenchman, half an 
Englishman. His uncle was that D’Urfé who 





tages of the change, would be the banishing! wrote the romance of Astree—a kind of 
from London of a swarm of social fictions! French Arcadia and New Atalantis—which 
which tend to demoralise society. Our false | Lady Mary Wortley Montagu delighted to 
method of house tenancy has much to do;read, and was we suppose the last woman 
with the trouble given themselves by so many | who did delight to read. His father, the son 
people in this town to enlarge the world’s} of a Frenchman, was married to a gentle- 


opinion of their incomes. It is connected 


with a false system of balls and dinner parties, | 


which are admirable things in themselves, 
and in their season, but which become unsea- 
sonable always when, instead of being honest 
gatherings of friends, they are mere shows 
painfully got up to cheat a little public of 


| woman of Huntingdonshire, of the family of 
the Marmions ; and Tom was born, it is be- 
lieved, in Exeter, in the year sixteen hundred 
and forty-nine, 

He was intended for the law, but Coke 
upon Littleton had no attractions for so vola- 
tile a student ; and the two theatres existing 


acquaintances. In this matter, too, London 


when Tom was a boy, in Drury Lane and 
may learn wisdom from Edinburgh, where 


| Dorset Gardens, tore him away from Plowden 
not only house-keeping but hospitality is|and the Inns of Court. “My good or ill 
set upon its most natural footing. In each | stars,” he says, “ ordained me a knight-errant 
case the thing itself becomes more real as|in the fairy land of poetry.” We first hear of 
well as more habitual. We believe that|him in sixteen hundred and seventy-six, in 





, 


in Edinburgh the proportion of domestic|his twenty-seventh year, when he produced 
servants to the population, is greater than in|at the King’s Theatre a tragedy, full of 
any other town in the three kingdoms ; this| bombast and fustian, called “The Siege of 
being caused mainly by the ease with which! Memphis ; or, the Nubitian Queen.” 
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The work bearing this alarming ‘title was | was proper for diversion. 


his first work, and for the next six-and- 
forty years Tom was a constant caterer for 


the London stage and country squires. He} 


tried his hand at tragedy, comedy, opera, and 
farce, and found favour with the public in all 
four. Great actors and actresses played in 
many of his pieces—Hart, Betterton, Doggett, 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle. It was in a play by 
D’Urfey that Doggett was first pre-eminently 
distinguished as a great actor. 

Tom lived and died a bachelor. He was 
poor to marry, and the life he led was not 
one particularly adapted to the state of ma- 
trimony. He existed, we might say flourished, 
for forty-six years and more on the chance 
profits of the stage, on benefit nights, on the 
money any bookseller would give for his copy, | 
on the sale of his songs, and on the bounty of | 
many patrons, from King Charles the Second 
and Queen Anne, to the witty Earl of Dorset 
and the mercurial Duke of Wharton. He was 
a welcome guest wherever he went ; for Tom 
was funny and could stand a jest. And though 
he stuttered, he could sing a song as well as 
any one of the twenty-four fiddlers in whose 
music the merry monarch took such raptu- 
rous delight. 
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His Joy to Great 
| Czesar would have swelled the chapel-royal 
| throat in a true Laureate-like manner. 

The muse of D’Urfey was not confined to 
| Whitehall ; on court occasions it went into 
|the city ; and Tom accompanied Charles the 
|Second to a Guildhall banquet, and sung a 
song about an Ignoramous Jury and a Loyal 
| Lord Mayor. 

Queen Anne was diverted with his witty 
catches and songs of humour suited to the 
spirit of the times, and gave him fifty guineas 
for singing a song against the Princess Sophia, 
then the heir apparent to her throne. 

The crown is too weighty 
For shoulders of eighty. 


| For Anne delighted in any compliment to her 


own youth at the expense of her expectant 
but more aged successor. It was, however, 
at Newmarket that Tom was heard to the 
greatest advantage. There, as Gay observes, 
he ran his muse with what was long a 


| favourite racing song,— 


To horse, brave boys, to Newmarket to horse, 
You'll lose the match by longer delaying. 
But the three houses in which Tom D’Urfey 
was happiest, were Knowle, in Kent, the 


We have said that Tom stuttered, and we | princely seat of the witty Earl of Dorset ; 
have two anecdotes to offer in illustration of| Leicester House, in Leicester Square; and 


what we state. Tom was cheapening a 


shoulder of mutton in Clare Market (long 


the resort of English actors), but the butcher | 
was immoveable—he would not take a penny 
off. Tom was importunate, the butcher still 
deaf. At last, as if to get rid of a customer | 
he did not care for, the butcher said he should | 


have it for nothing if he would ask for it) 


without stuttering. Whereupon, Tom—who 
had words and music at will—asked for the 
shoulder in an extempore song, which came 
from his tongue without a single stammer 
or even a rough note. The astonished 
butcher surrendered the mutton, and Tom 


left Clare Market triumphant. This is told | 


by Goldys. 


“There’s nothing,” says Tom Brown, “like | 


bearing an injury or a jest, heroically,” 


“The town may da-da-damn me for a poet,” | 


said D’Urifey, “but they si-si-sing my songs 
for all that.” 
lt is Tom (now of St. James’s churchyard), 


who gave us that very agreeable collection ot | 


songs, in six volumes, called Pills to Purge 
Melancholy. He was iong the poet, as Pope 


tells Cromwell, of tolerable reputation among | 


country gentlemen; and Pope signiticantly 
adds, “Dare any one despise him who has| 
made so many men drink ?” 

When Rowe died, Arbuthnot wrote to 
Swift, that his place as Poet Laureate should 


be filled up thus suitably,—“I would fain | have written so ill.” 


have Pope get a patent for the place, with a| 
power of putting in D’Urtfey as deputy ;” and | 
fom would really have made a good Poet | 
Laureate—of the kind—when required ; for 
Tom knew the humour of the town and what! 


Winchendon, in Bucks, the stately residence 
of the able but licentious Philip, Duke of 
Wharton. Dorset frequently put newly- 
minted guineas under the plates of the poets 
he invited to his table ; Lord Leicester, when 
in town, set Saturday apart for the entertain- 
ment of poets ; and Wharton, in his garden at 
Winchendon, erected a banqueting-house, 
called Brimmer Hall, where D’Urtey was a 
favourite guest. “ Many an honest gentle- 
man,” says the Tatler, “has got a reputation 
in this country by pretending to have been in 
company with Tom D’Urfey. Many a pre- 
sent toast, when she lay in her cradle, has 
been lulled asleep by D’Urfey’s sonnets.” 
“Any man of any quality,” says Pope, “is 
heartily welcome to the best toping table who 
can roar some rhapsodies from his works.” 
It was the fashion to laugh at D’Urfey’s 
idramatic efforts, and certainly his tragedies 
and comic operas afford fit material for con- 
tempt. He made Don Quixote the hero of a 
piece in two parts, and, in a sad extravaganza, 
called Wonders in the Sun, introduced comical 
dances of blackbirds and parrots, and seems 
to have dressed them and to have made them 
sing in character. When a gentleman, on re- 
turning from one of D’Urfey’s plays, the first 
night it was acted, observed inquiringly to 
Dryden, “ Was there ever such stuff! [ 
could not imagine even this author could 
“O sir,” replied Dry- 
den, “you don’t know my friend Tom so well 
as 1 do; I'll auswer for him, he shall write 
worse yet.” 

Pope wrote a drolling prologue for what 


was said to be his last play ; and Johnson has 
| 
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immortalised him in his well- know n prologue, Is ways and means, 


spoken by Garrick, at the opening of the} 
Drury Lane Theatre :— 

Perhaps if skill could distant times explore, 

New Behns, new D’Urfeys yet remain in store. 

New D’Urfeys! We have in our own time 
dramatic productions in every way as low as 
D’Urfey’s ; indeed, if we compare them, and 
may be allowed one of Tom’s own Newmarket 
similies, Tom would distance many com- 
petitors by a length and more. 

When Tom D'Urfey represented the lyric 
muse of England, Pindarics were at their 


highest, and the ever- -ready Tom perpetrated | St 


and published Pindarics. He rode, it is true, 
a jaded muse, whipt with loose reins, but he 
got over a des ul of ground notwithstanding, 
and received as high fees for what he did 
from the patrons of poetry, as the best of the 
Pindaric batch. His contemporaries envied 
his success, and one (it is said Tom Brown) 
wrote the following epigram upon him : 


Thou cur, half-French, half-English breed, 
Thou mongrel of Parnassus, 

To think tall lines run up to seed, 
Should ever tamely pass us. 





Thou write Pindarics, and be damned, 
Write epigrams for cutlers ; 

None with thy lyrics can be sham’d, 
But chamber-maids and butlers. 


In t’other world expect dry blows ; 
No tears can wash thy stains out 5 

Horace will pluck thee by the nose, 
And Pindar beat thy brains out. 


Tom’s consolation was no doubt the same 
as with his plays—‘*The town may da-da-| 
damn my Pindaries, but they si-si-sing my 
songs for all that.” 

We have said that Tom subsisted in part by 
the dedications to his books. Two anecdotes 
are told of his doings in this way. He is 
said to have celebrated a certain lord for the 
greatest poet and critic of the age, upon a 
misinformation in a newspaper that his noble 
patron was made lord chamberlain. But 
this dedication we cannot find. Of the other 
anecdote we have evidence before us. One 
of his dedications is to the then Lord Mor- 
peth, whom he addresses in print as “ My 
dear Lord.” For this familiarity he was 
sadly abused—as Pope was ridiculed not long 
after for calling himself in a printed letter 
to Lord Burlington his lordship’s affectionate | 
humble servant. Anecdotes, slight even as 
these are, illustrate the manners and breeding 
of our forefathers. 

When old age crept on Tom, and he was no | 
longer able to cater towards the amusements 
of the town, the good-natured Steele stept in 
to his assistance, and recommended his claims 
to the public, in the Tatler, the Guardian, 
and the Lover. Steele had then the ear of 
the town, and Tom by the Tatler’s influence 
obtained some benefits of importance to his | 
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There are few pleasanter 
papers by Steele than those in which he shows 
his interest for Tom D’Urfey. Tom was natu- 
rally fond of Steele, though I can find no men- 
tion of Sir Richard in his works. The common 
story is, that Tom was buried at the expense 
of Steele, but this is not the case; he was 
buried near the stone which suggested this 
paper, at the expense of the Dale of Dorset, 
—the son of his salewm-—the » duke to whom 
Prior has addressed so readable a dedication 
of his poems. To Steele, Tom D’Urfey left 
his gold watch and chain; and Steele fol- 
lowed his friend Tom to this very grave in 
James's, Westminster, 
Tom’s familiar face and appearance were 


|missed by many in the cities of London and 


Westminster. That his face was not of the 
willow-pattern type we may readily gather 


| from his portrait among the poets at Knowle. 


That his appearance was remarkable we — 
infer from his being followed in the street 

by a servant under ‘age—for Tom, 80 we are 
told in the notes to the Dunci: id, was the last 
English poet who appeared in the streets 
attended by a page. Few poets have had an 
atteridant of the kind: we read of Mr. Dry- 


den’s boy, and Mr, D’Urfey’s page, and of 
these only. 





WHEN THE WIN YD BLOWS 


WE have, previously,* given some account 
of the Wind-roads of the world, as traced 
by that indefatigable navigator and_philo- 
sopher Lieutenant Maury, of the United 
States navy. We are taught by modern science 
to regard the wind no longer as the fickle 
element we were once wont to consider it, but 
as a beautiful and wonderful agent in the 


| great economy of our system, controlled and 


guided by laws as fixed as those which re- 
gulate the starry firmament, or the move- 
ments of our own globe. 

When it is remembered that, according to 


| the shipping records at Lloyd's, there are, on 
lan average, fifty vessels annually, of which no 


tidings are ever received; eight hundred 
total wrecks, and between three and four 
thousand casualties of various kinds, amongst 
the registered shipping, involving a yearly 
loss of from four to five millions st: erling, it 
must be at once apparent how deeply inter- 


| esting the labours of those who are spenliee a 
|large portion of their lives in the investiga- 
| tion of the law of storms nyust be. 


Colonel Reid of the Royal Engineers, and Mr. 
Redfield, of New York, were, we believe, the 


| earliest labourers in this field of research. They 


were followed by Mr. Piddington of Caleutta, 
who has published a Sailor’s Horn-book of the 
Law of Storms, in which the plainest instruc- 
tions are given for the navigation of ships 


| through the dangerous cyclone s of the Indian 


seas. So great have been the advantages 
| alres dy derived from the study of this sub- 


* See ** Air Maps.” vol. viii. p. 128. 
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ject; and so important is a better study | 
of it considered, that in the autumn of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, a Maritime 
Conference was held at Brussels, by delegates 
from the leading nations of Europe and the 
United States, for the purpose of devising 
some general and uniform system of observa- 
tion at sea, to be carried on by the public 
and private ships of all countries. Already, 
however, much has been accomplished. Our 
present acquaintance with the Wind-roads, | 
and the Law of Storms, has been the means 
of shortening ship’s passages in most parts of 
the world to an astonishing extent, aided, no | 
doubt, by the progressive science of the ship- 
builder ; so much so, indeed, that our Liver- | 
pool clipper-ships are beating steam-vessels 
on the Australian voyage. It is scarcely 
possible to say how many valuable ships, or 
how much human life has been saved. 

In the high northern latitudes in which we | 
live, storms stich as sweep over many parts | 
of the earth and sea, are unknown. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year, our islands are] 
visited with severe gales of wind, which cause 
much havoc amongst our coasting vessels, and 
some damage to property on land; but this 
is nothing compared with the terrible effects 
of a cyclone, a typhoon, or a hurricane in the | 
Bay of Bengal, the China Seas, or amongst | 
the West India Islands ? 

The fearful rotary storms of wind which | 
frequently occur within the tropics, lose much 
of their violence in passing over the land ; | 
yet, the ruin and devastation occasioned by | 
them there, is of a terrible character. In one 
hurricane which passed over Madras a few | 
years since, a thousand houses were injured or 
destroyed, many lives lost, nine thousand sheep, | 
and nearly three thousand horses and cattle 
perished, besides several villages which were | 
entirely swept away, leaving no records 
whatever. <A similar calamity happened at 
Coringa in eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, | 
when twenty thousand of the inhabitants 
were said to have perished, besides an 
incredible number of cattle and stock. Sixty 
native vessels at anchor in the roads dis-| 
appeared within half-an-hour, with all their 
crews, whilst one or two sloops were carried 
by the united force of the wind and waters to | 
a distance of five miles inland. In eighteen | 
hundred and fifty-three one of these cyclones | 
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other wooden articles, were shivered and 


| splintered into fragments as completely as 


though ent up by axes. All this was wrought 
by the mere force of the wind. It occurred 
many miles inland, away from any sea or 
river, At the Mauritius, hurricanes are of 
almost annual occurrence during the first four 
mouths of the year. The effect of some of 
these has been very remarkable. A ship of 
eight hundred tons burthen, loaded with 
cargo, was blown high and dry upon land, 
many yards from the influence of the sea. 
Portions of iron machinery, weighing many 
hundred weights, were in like manner hoisted 
from their positions and flung through the air 
for a hundred yards. Cattle were lifted from 
their legs, caught up in the whirlwind, and 
carried across many fields. 

These hurricanes are not only more violent 
on the open seas: but present themselves 
there with more terrific features. We 
have, in our time, been in two of these 
fearful storms. In one the sky and sea took 
a blood-red tinge, although the hurricane 
had then well nigh passed over. In the 
other, near the Bay of Bengal, a ship under 
bare poles, was laid on her beam ends ; the 
wind roared like one continuous peal of 
thunder, whilst the air was filled with the 
foaming crests of many waves torn into blind- 
ing spray. We have heard of a ship having 
its foremast snapped off at the deck, carried 
aloft by the whirl of the cyclone, and then 
dropped upon the fore-hatch through which 
it forced its way, and so became fixed tightly 
during the rest of the gale. It is not un- 
common to hear of ships’ boats being blown 
away from their fastenings and carried aloft 
into the rigging; or of poop-ladders torn 
from their staples and smashed; or sails 
whilst closely furled, being blown away from 
their yards in shreds, 

If these cyclones are to be dreaded in the 
midst of the open ocean, how much more 
dangerous must they be to ships in a road- 
stead, or under a lee-shore—that is to say, 
with the first burst of the gale blowing 
dead on the land. There is the record of a 
typhoon in the China seas in which every 
native craft along the coast was lost except 
one. Not fewer than a hundred thousand 
persons perished afloat and ashore, 

Fortunately for navigators, the barometer 





swept over a portion of Bengal, marking its gives timely warning of the approach of such 
comparatively narrow track with the ruins of! storms ; and in ali open ports or harbours in 
many villages and the bodies of hundreds of|hurricane countries frequented by British 
natives. The houses were smashed into|shipping the captains of vessels in the roads 
minute fragments: there was scarcely any-|have early intimation of any signs of bad 
thing left as large as a brick ; and it seemed! weather. Signals are hoisted on shore either 
as though the car of Juggernath had passed | to make all snug and let go a second anchor, 
its ponderous wheels over those ill-fated vil-|or to slip cable and put to sea, in order to 
lages. Men were found with their brains! get clear of the coast before it be too late. 
dashed out against trees or rocks. Some had|In this way, and with the invaluable as: 
been blown against broken bamboos and|sistance of the Horn-book of Storms, hun- 
impaled on their sharp points. Women and| dreds of fine ships are annually saved which 
children were torn limb trom limb, as though | would, otherwise, have been lost or seriously 
by wild beasts ; whilst doors, furniture, and | damaged. 








HOUSEHOLD WORDE. 


The combined labours of Redfield, Reid, 


(Conducted py 


Let us see how the knowledge of all this as as 


Maury and others have demonstrated beyond | set forth by the Hornbook of the Law of 


a doubt that the hurricanes, tornadoes, ty- 
phoons and other named storms, are nearly 
identical in character, being in fact, vast 
whirlwinds moving onward by a fixed law, | 
from east to west. It is known, 
these whirlwinds revolve in contrary direc- | 
tions on opposite sides of the equator: in 
the southern hemisphere they move round in 
the same direction as the hands of a watch, | 


Storms, enables the commander of a ship, 
who will give a little attention to the 
| subject, to take his vessel out of a cyclone 
with almost certain impunity: Any captain 


also, that | overtaken by, or inadvertently running into 


such a hurricane, can escape from its in- 
fluence by ascertaining the ship’s position in 
the cyclone, and endeavouring to reach its 
outer edge. In ignorance of this, a vessel 


from left to right, whilst, in the northern |may be ‘forced into the very centre of the 


seas, they revolve from right to left. Thus| 
the side of one of these cyclones nearest the 
equator, in either hemisphere, will be a wes- | 
terly gale, whilst, on its polar margin, the | 
storm will be from the east. 
These cyclones, as they are now termed, do | 
not move in a due westerly direction alone 3 | 
but attain a polar inclination as they progress, 
and, towards their termination, recede some- 
what to the eastward, so that they form the 
figure of a section ‘of a circle, gyrating in 
curves more or less extended according to the 
rate of progress of the storm. The speed at | 
which these cyclones travel, varies continually 
between two miles and forty-three miles an 
hour : at times they have even been known 
to remain stationary for a considerable period, | 
The gyration of these progressive storms may 
be fairly represented by an ordinary coil of | 
rope, somewhat opened out, and spread in a | 
quarter circle. 


Mr. Redfield’s explanations of the cause of | 


in order 





the rise and fall of the mercury during these 
gales, tells us that one of these cy cloidal storms 
whicli sets a considerable portion of the atmo- | 

sphere in a state of rapid revolution, dimi- | whereas, if the ship were so laid-to that the 


nishes its pressure over that particular | 
track, and most of all so towards the centre | 
of the whirl. Consequently the depth of the | 
superincumbent column of air will be least 
at the centre; and its weight will be di- 
minished in proportion to the strength of the 
wind. 

This idea may be illustrated by means of 
a tumbler half filled with water, and put 
in rapid motion by passing a rod round the 
inside of the vessel. 
contents of the tumbler it will be perceived 
that the surface of the water is depressed at | 
the centre, and rises against the side. The cen- 
trifugal force exerted, causes this heaping up 
at the sides of the glass, but the reverse in the | 
case of whirlwinds, which have limits to con- 
fine them. The tendency of the atmosphere | 


On looking at the | 





thus set in rapid rotation is, consequently, to | 
fly off from its centre, lessening thereby the | 
weight of the incumbent air, and causing | 
a fall of the mereury in the barometer. 
This flying-off would bring down a portion | 
of the old stratum of the upper atmosphere, | 
which, coming in contact with the humid 


| may 


whirl. 

To seud or run, either partially or wholly, 
with the gale, is to be avoided, as only ce: aleu- 
lated to retain the ship within ‘the gale. The 
most prudent plan is to bring the ship’ s head 
to the wind,—in nautical terms, to “bring 
her to,” —and, in that position, with just suf: 
ficient head-sail set for the purpose, to wait 
the passing-over of the storm. In putting this 
in practice, however, judgment is required 
to prevent the wind heading the 
| ship, which might cause her to founder. The 
\force of the wind on the masts and rigging 
alone is sufficient to do this; and it is believed 
that many ships have been thus lost. The 


| rule of action in such a case, as laid down by 


the Hornbook, is, “to heave-to on the star- 
board tack when on the north side of the 
equator, and on the port tack when on the 
south side of the equator.” <A ship so placed 


| will have the gale veer round more towards 


the stern, when the head could be at once 
brought close to the wind in its new direc- 
tion, until at length the cyclone would fairly 
blow over, and leave the ship in its rear; 


next shift of wind took her aback by blowing 
| directly against her head, she would perhaps 
| sink stern foremost. 

By keeping the wind on the starboard quarter 
in the northern hemisphere, and on the port 
quarter in the southern, a ship may be gra- 
dually sailed from the centre of the storm. 
But there is always one quadrant of the hur- 
ricane-circle replete with danger in such a 
course; it is that portion which would imme- 
diately carry a vessel within the path of the 
centre whirl of the advancing cyclone. With 
the storm advancing due west in the northern 
hemisphere, the quadrant of danger would be 


|in its north-western quarter ; in the south, it 


would be in the south-west. In its polar 
| progress, when north, the dangerous quadrant 
would be in the north-east. On the opposite 
side of the line it would be in the south- 
east. An imperfect acquaintance with the 
Law of Storms, or a careless application of it, 
lead a commander into more danger 
than if he had never seen a Hornbook, or 
had thrown his barometer overboard, It isa 
law which must be studied attentively, or not 


stratum of the surface, produces a continuous | at all, 


layer of clouds, and a copious supply of 


rain—the usual accompaniment of cycloidal|of the approach of a cyclone. 


storms. 


The barometer is not the sole indicator 
The storm 


sends before it a herald, which, outstripping 


— 
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and timely warning to those dwellers in 


tropic islands or navigators of frail barks, | 


who know not the use of scientific in- 
struments. The gale works up the waters 
of ocean to fierce fury, and the mighty 
billows roll on with inconceivable swiftness 
for many hundreds of miles across the sea 
in every direction, Colonel Reid was 
in Bermuda when the hurricane of eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine occurred, and dis- 
tinctly heard the sea breaking loudly 
against the south shores on the morning of 


the ninth of September, full three days before | 


the storm reached the islands, as recorded in 


tables of the state of the weather kept at, 
At that time, | 


the central signal station. 
the hurricane was still within the tropic, and 
distant ten degrees of latitude. As the storm 
approached the swell increased, breaking 
against the southern shores with louder roar 


and grandeur, until the evening of the twelfth | 
of September, when the whirlwind storm | 


reaching the Bermudas set in there. When 
the storm had passed over the islands, the 
southern shore became calm; and _ the 
northern reefs presented a white line of surge, 
caused by the undulations rolled back from 
the storm in its progress towards Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. 

During these hurricanes, especially within 
or bordering on the tropics, the appearance 
of the sky is often extremely beautiful. 
In one of Piddington’s memoirs on storms, 
he describes the aspect of a dense mass of 
heaped-up clouds pushed towards the Ghauts 


in the Madras Presidency. The great bulk | 


was arrested and collected into a long hori- 
zontal wall-like bank of solid aspect and ot a 
deep bluish hue, varied at the edges by floceu- 
lent curves and zones of sombre grey, which 
appeared in vivid distinctness as coruscations 
of lightning shot up and illuminating portions 
of the gloomy mass. A few detached higher 
clouds eseaped, and passed slowly to the 
westward, whilst the upper edge of the cloud- 
bank sometimes curled over the top of the 
ridge, like the falling crest of a wave dis- 
persing in spray, and descended in a transient 
shower. 

Not less grand is the storm at sea. The 
ship’s log of a captain who passed through the 
centre ofa cyclone, tells us how the sun went 
down fiery red, his rays dipping and losing 


themselves almost perpendicularly in the 


long heavy swell. The rain fell in torrents 
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the swiftness of the hurricane, gives sure|!as they slowly retreated with the gale, left an 


impression on the mind not easily to be for- 
gotten, 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
A DINNER IN CAMP. 


Tae wind, which has been howling these 
ten days, is lulled at last. A keen penetrating 
cold indeed still finds its searching way 
through our tent, through our matted clothes, 
which have not been changed so long that we 
have altogether forgotten the sensation pro- 
duced by putting on a clean shirt. It finds 
its way with equal success through the leather 
leggings of our trousers, and our clumsy 
cracked boots, through our tangled wiry hair 
and beards; down the napes of our necks 
when we move our heads to this side or to 
that, so as to give it the smallest opening at 
which to creep in. 

We cannot get up and run about, like good 
boys, to keep ourselves warm, because we are 
dwelling in a sort of marsh or bog. We 
should therefore get hopelessly wet and 
uncomfortable ; our fires do pot thrive 
enough to admit of our drying ourselves 
speedily ; and we have no change of clothes. 
We cannot either afford a bowl of punch just 
yet, for there isa great scarcity of fresh water. 
It is imprudent to take little gulps of brandy 
every now and then to keep up our circula- 
tion, because we have but very little of that 
spirit left, and, besides, the doctors say that 
such a course of proceeding is very apt to 
bring on the cholera. 

Our tent is a needlessly miserable affair, 
but we are lucky to have it. Tents, even 
such as these, are not for everybody. The 
curse of wanton mismanagement seems upon 
everything, and I cannot look on the piti- 
able scene around me without feeling a large 
personal share in our national huwiliation. 
We have had experience enough of camp life, 
too, thrust upon us during the last few years. 
There have been the countless letters of 
settlers in the new world, almost each con- 
taining some valuable practical suggestion, 
the fruits of dearly-bought experience. There 
have been whole libraries written about the 
wants and contrivances of the gold hunters. 
Sir Stephen Lakeman and Kaffreland had 
furnished us with lessons, and Sir Richard 
England, at least, knows something of the 
causes which brought about our disgrace in 
Affghanistan. Yet we have wilfully neglected 


during the height of the storm ; the lightning | everything most lamentably ; the more so be- 
darted in awful vividness from the intensely | cause Englishmen are not given to complaining 
dark masses of clouds that pressed down on| of mere personal suffering ; and, among all of 


the troubled sea. When the hurricane passed | those whom I see around me there is a gallant 


off, the scene to leeward was awfully grand: 
thick masses of the darker purple-coloured 


(I might have written touching) determina~ 
tion to put a bluff gay face upon things. 
Therefore we sit (there were four of us) 


clouds were rolling over each other in incon- | 
ceivable confusion, lighted up in different! curled up in various attitudes, and joking 
places by intensely vivid lightning. The|about the state of things in general, over 
hoarse roar of the retiring storm, mingled | short clay pipes, almost as black and dirty as 
with the hollow groan of continued thunder,| ourselves. We sit waiting for dinner, and 
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our host, every now and then, shouts lustily | droll, “Hang it, Martin | there 
to a servant who is pre} aring it somewhere | with a goose 


outside within hearing. 
does not appear however to make 
progress, and our appetites 


much 


goad us at last) sharp, or you ‘Ml lose him.” 
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7 
goes a fellow 


be quick and cut after 


As the servant! Perh: aps ‘he will let us go halves, or = you 


it, if there ’s another, L 


I should | 


where he got 


c 


into extreme measures, we go out to help | sorry to bring anything like an unhands = 


him, or worry him into creater speed, 


Our cook is a tattered, lantern-jawed, 


charge against the captain’s guests, but it 
certainly was my impression that Ensign Dash 


hollow-eyed fellow, who would not be re-|placed something in his coat pocket ; and 
cognised as a soldier by any servant-maid in | that that something was the drumstick of a 


Knightsbridge. 
despondency peculiar, I think, to the cook-| 
ing Englishman. He is kneeling down on 
the damp ground and blowing testily at 
some wettish smoky shrub-roots, crammed 
in a manner inartistic enough into an im- 
promptu fire-place. He looks a fine illustra- 
tion of shame and anger, he dislikes his job, 
and he does not know how to perform it. 

Let us help him. 


| 


not a bad cook at a push, and so, if we can| 


only get some charcoal, I dare 
do very well. 
prog ; 
some eggs, potatoes, and honey. We have also 
got an old iron kettle and a coffee-pot, with 
the lid belonging thereto. They are worth 
their weight in gold, and I hope we know 
how to appreciate them. 

Modesty prevents my telling how, by frying 
the pork in the lid of the kettle, we obtained 
enough grease to fry the fowl; how a mess 
of bread and honey, and whipped eggs was 


say we shall 
We are not badly off for 


manufactured, which caused a full chorus of 


lip-smacking, and which was pensively remem- 
bered long after its abrupt disappearance, 
Then we roasted some potatoes among the 


embers, and ate them (with the remains of the | 


grease extracted from the pork) as a delicate 
mouthful to crown our repast ; and lastly, it 
was with all the pride of art, that we stewed 
some tea in the coffee-pot, and converted it 
into punch of no common bouquet and flavour. 

We must have looked a strange company. 
All, except myself, were ragged, and oddly 
arrayed. They wore their full dress uniform, 
dingy and caked over with dirt, till the colour 
was undistinguishable. They looked some- 
thing between the military mendicants who 
prowl about elderly-ladylike neighbour- 
hoods, and fancy portraits of brigands. Their 
beards appeared to begin at the eyelashes 


the voluminous scarfs worn round the waist. 
Between the dark neutral tint of their clothes 
and that of their hands there was but small 
difference, and when they removed their caps 
for a moment, the bit of clean skin under- 
neath presented a contrast quite startling 
and ludicrous. There was one thing also 
which struck me particularly,and that was our 
host’s prudent and laudable anxiety with 
respect to the fragments of our feast. Once 
I remember, as a soldier passed, chuckling 
and lugging along a powerful ond strug- 
gling goose by the neck, the captain cried ou 


with an eagerness of speech inexpressibly 


|peared to be filled 
| brotherhood, 
I know somebody who is | 
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We find him in a state of fowl, and a hunk of precious black bread, 


done up in a pocket-handkerchief. 

I remember, as the night eet and we 
still sat talking, that a certain deep-seated 
piety and resignation rested upon my com- 
panions, which I do not remember to have ever 
observed in young men before. They ap- 
with tenderness and 
when they spoke of fallen com- 
It seemed as if their own uncertain 
of life gave them a kindred with 

Little words passed— perhaps un- 


rades. 
chances 
the dead. 


| consciously enough—among them which may 
there is some ration pork, a lean fowl, 


be some de y told solemuly, on summer even- 
ings and by winter hearths, as the ee 
yearnings and expressed desires of gall 

hearts which shall then be cold. Bensatienss 
what they said had a simple and impressive 
earnestness, as if the speaker wished that his 


| words should be hereafter faithfully recorded 


—as if he felt himself among those who are 
doomed. There was no fear or gloom in our 
little party that night ; only a serious sense 
of a grave position—which a good man should 
not reflect on lightly. It drew the bands of 
kindly friendships closer, 

They talked with cheerful pathos about 
their distant families and friends, so that I 
felt even then, while I listened, as if I were 


becoming the depository of many precious 


secrets, and that I should go upon my way 
laden with things which, to some, would be 
held of higher v value than an argosy. God 
be merciful to the bereaved! Of those 
who sat beside me on that day but one re- 
mains ; for two were struck with tardy sick- 
ness, and the third fell suddenly in fight. 
God be merciful to the bereaved! and teach 
them to think, even in their grief, with 

pride which shall be as balm to them, how 
their kindred have gone to join the radiant 


,| band of those who have died uncomplaining, 
and to go on till they were lost in the folds of 


for the pure cause of duty! Let us resolve 
that they shall be surrounded with respect 
and active sympathy, which shall not die 
away in words. 


nd 
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